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PROLOGUE 

The poets tell us that when Parasurama had destroyed 
the ancient ICshatriyas, the gfods, seeing that men were * 
as sheep without shepherds, repaired to Mount Abu to cre- 
ate a new fighting race. There, out of a cauldron of fire, 
sprung the four Agnikula tribes of Rajasthan. It is a fit- 
ting legend for the prelude to the fiery history of the Rajput 
states. 

There are two other great groups of Rajput tribes, the 
Suryavansi (solar race) and the Chandravansi (lunar race). 
The tribes composing these three main groups are divided 
into a large number of clans. 

The Middle Ages saw the rise of the Guhilots (Sesodias) 
of Mewar, whose headquarters was the great fortress of 
Chitor, the capital of Mewar for eight hundred years. Some- 
what later we catch the first glimpse of the other great 
tribe of the Rathors-, who aj'e said to have come from Ka- 
nauj to found a kingdom in Marwar. 

/Udaipur (Scsodia), Jodhpur (Rathor), Jaipur (Kachwaha 
Chauhan) and Bundi (Hara Chauhan) were the four princi- 
pal states of Rajasthan, from which most of the others have 
been derived, and the Maharana of Udaipur has long ranked 
as first among the ruling princes of India. The relations 
of the chiefs of the various clans in each state to the ruling 
prince were in some ways like those which existed under 
the feudal system in Europe. 

From the eleventh to the twelfth century was the golden 
age of the culture and chivalry of Rajasthan — an age of 
fighting chiefs, each with his strong fort, of bards and 
poets, who frequented the courts of chiefs and princes, and 
celebrated their deeds in martial lays. In Rajasthan grew 
up a deep sense of loj-alty and devotion to chief, 
and clan, which inspired in a warlike age so many 
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lofty courage. In their loyalty, their fiery ardour in war, 
and their tribal feuds, the Rajputs often remind us of the 
Highland clans of Scotland. 

In the Rajput warriors the Mohammedan invaders found 
their most doughty opponents, from the days of Frith- 
viraj in the twelfth century, the leader of Hindu resistance 
to Mohammed of Ghor, to those of Durgadas in. the seven- 
teenth, who led the Rathors against Aurangzeb. The two 
great sieges of Chitor, by Alau-d-din and by Akbar, arc 
epics of Rajput heroism, and the gallant old Rana Sanga, 
with one eye and pne arm, a crippled leg and the scars of 
eighty wounds, leading his army against Babar at Kan- 
waha, is a prototype of the Pratap Singh of this story. 

Had the clans of Rajasthan combined in unbroken alliance, 
it was not likely that the Mogul Empire would ever have 
been established, for without the lakh lor^var J^aihorau (the 
hundred thousand swords of the Rathors) Hindustan could 
never have been subdued. 

But the field of Kanwaha was the last on which a Raj- 
put confederation fought together,, and Marwar had to 
stand alone against the armies of Akbar. In. spite of Ra- 
thor gallantry, Udai Singh of Jodhpur had to acknowledge 
the supremacy of the Padshah. .He gave his sister Jodh 
Bai in marriage to Akbar, and his daughter Man Bai to 
Prince Salim (Jehangir) ; Rajput soldiers entered Akbar’s 
service, and Man Singh of Amber (Jaipur), the first /Com- 
mander of Seven Thousand,’ was to become the ablest of 
Akbar’s generals. ‘ 

Having mastered Marwar, Akbar decided to attack Chitor. 
The reigning Rana, Udai Singh, showed a craven 
spirit — a thing unexampled in the history of his line — but 
the chiefs and clans of Mewar more than atoned for his 
defects. The heroism of Jaimall and Patta, the dread jo- 
har, the last wild sortie, are incidents known to all. The 
conqueror , himself was so impressed with the prowess of 
Jaimall and Patta that he had their effigies carved, and 



mounted on stone eleplinnts at the entrance to the fort of 
Afrra. 

The great fortress was left desolate and half ruined, and 
the whole of Rajputnnn became nominally a province of the 
Empire. Udni Singli laid the foundations of the new capital 
of Udaipur, and died not long after, having nominated his 
son Jagmall as his successor. But Jaginall was ver\' soon 
deposed by the leading chiefs in favour of his brother Pra- 
lap Singh; and in Pratap Singh tlic soul of a great fight- 
ing race was once more embodied. 

The odds against him seemed impossible. He had to 
face not only the Mogul armies but the forces of Marwar, 
Amber, Bikanir, and Bundi, which Akbnr had persuaded or 
compelled to join him. Almost to the last year of his 
reign (1572-97) he was engaged in a hitter and apparently 
hopeless struggle, in which the loyalty of the Mewar clans 
and his own iron determination were his sole support. Driven 
from one mountain fastness to another, in constant anxiety 
for .tlic safety of his wife and children, often deprived of 
the humblest necessities of food and shelter, he is a t3’pe 
of heroic endurance unsurpassed in history. There were 
dark days when even he was tempted to despair, but, ‘still 
nursing the unconquerable hope,’ he struggled on, and his 
gallant efforts were at last rewarded with success. He re- 
covered man3' of the strongholds of Mewar, and towards 
the end of his reign the Moguls left him unmolested. For 
this he was to some extent indebted to the chivalrx' of Ak- 
bar, who, though he could ill brook aiu* rival to his power 
or even a claim to independence, had been moved to admi- 
ration of his Rajput foe. 

But the incessant strain and hardship of twenty 3*ears had 
been too much for mortal frame, and Pratap died in what 
should have been his prime, witli his last thoughts trying to 
pierce the darkness that seemed to envelope the land which 
he had loved and senxd so well. 
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CHAPTER 1 

The Hunt 

It was the first day of the merry month of Phalgun in 
the year 1576, and the rays of the sun as it rose over the 
Ar\>^ali hills touched the rugged walls of 'the ancient fortress 
•of Surya Mahal and threw it into bold relief against the 
pale blue sky. Perched on the spur of a lofty hill, surround- 
ed by mountain ranges, now green with the fresh grass of 
the spring, the fortress stood, the stronghold of Durja 
Singh, proud chief of the Chandrawat clan. 

On the sacred plains of Mewar, the massed forces of 
the Moguls moved on against the gallant patriot Pratap 
Singh, who had sworn a mighty oath that no grass should 
grow, no grain ripen until Chitor was wrested from the 
oppressor. 

But inside the fortress of Sur5’a Mahal all was gaiety and 
merry-making, as men and women made ready to celebrate 
the festival of spring. As the sun rose higher in the sky, the 
great gates of the fortress swung back on their iron hinges 
-and a hundred horsemen rode out, clad in hunting apparel 
-and armed with pointed lances. At their head rode Durja 
Singh, on his left his minister of state, and on his right tlie 
•Charan or Bard, whose duty it was to, regale the compan}' 
with story and song when they rested from the chase. 

For this was the day of Aheria. The astrologer had been 
•consulted, the qmens were favourable, and the flower of 
Diirja Singh’s retinue were setting forth to hunt the wild 
boar, to slay it as an offering to Gaiiri, for on the success 
of the hunt depended the success of their arms in battle 
during the year. 

Proud of bearing was Durja Singh, the Chandrawat chief. 
No Rajput warrior excelled him as a commander in the 
field. Even to far distant Delhi had reached the news of his 
valour and skill in the war. Still young, his face was set in 
lines of iron resolve, on which was a scar caused ^ **<*^«^ 
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sword cut, received in a hand to hand combat with a Mogul 
foe, who paid for it with his life ; for woe betide the man who 
crossed the path of Durja Singh, in* war or peace ! It was 
said that his vassals held him more in fear than in love, and 
there were tales of oppression and overbearing pride whis- 
pered against him. But little cared he as he . rode 

at the head of his band, chosen everv.man for his valour 
* " 

in battle and skill in the chase. 

As the company, picked their way down the fortress steps 
and along the rough path that led to the jungles, story and 
jest were tossed from rider to rider. What cared they that 
the mighty Akbar’s son was marching against them with 
countless hordes of infidels, what cared they except that 
the dew lay. fresh on the grass, the sun shone and in the 
jungle below lurked their quarry? They had ridden some 
miles through wild country, when suddenly Durja Singh 
addressed his minister, pointing at the same time to a hill 
that stood up solitary from amongst the dense jungle. The 
bill was crowned by a tiny fort. 

‘Tell me,’ said the Chief, ‘is that the fort of the Bhumias?' 

‘Yes Rajah,’ replied the minister, ‘I wish it were in bet- 
ter hands’ than those of the Bhils. We could hold it to. good 
purpose !’ 

‘What do you mean?' said Durja Singh, ‘I have never 
heard that the Bhumias were cowards, they know as well as 
ever}’, good Rajput should how to handle the sword and 
protect their land !’ * . . 

‘Your Highness, I do not dispute your words,’ said. the 
old man slyly. ‘All I had meant to say was that these honest 
folk are readier with the tongue than the sword-!’ 

At this jest a boisterous laugh went up from the com- 
pany, and another warrior added, ‘Ranaji, these Bhumias 
are better at tilling the land than wielding' weapons ! They 
live under the authority of great chiefs like yourself, but 
it would be no easy, thing to take their lands from them, 
let alone their fortress.’ 



‘My friend/ broke in the minister, ‘it is not easy to catch 
a rat as loni^f as it stays in its hole/ 

Fresh laughter greeted this remark, and the company, 
having now reached their lumting ground, broke into groups 
and scattered into the deepest parts of the jungle. Earlier 
in the day scouts had been sent out to beat the jungles for 
the (|uarry, but they reported ill success and Diirja Singh’s 
brow grew dark as be learned that not a single boar had 
been sighted. In vain the men pleaded that they had search- 
ed every thicket, every cavern in vain. The impatient Cliief 
ordered them off again and, weary though they were, ihet* 
had to obey, Tiuough the dense undergrowth, over deep 
nullahs and across patches of boggy land galloped* the hunt- 
ers. 'riie horses, well used to the chase, carried their masters 
safely, though many a fall was only avoided by the skill of 
rider and steed. 

At last, weary and disappointed with the fruitless searclu 
Durja Singh called a halt for food and rest, and gladly 
the hunters swung themselves from their horses, for they 
were stiff with long hours in the saddle. The place where 
they had halted was a grassy clearing, tlirough which ran 
a lillle stream, and, turning the Iiorscs loose to graze, the 
men washed off the dust from their hot faces in the cool 
water. 

Then Durja Singh spoke. ‘When we have eaten, we will 
again search for the boar, for I am resolved that I will 
not return to the fortress unsuccessful in the chase, on this 
the day of our Ahcria !’ 

The men bowed their heads in silent assent. They un- 
derstood their Chief well enough to know that he would 
keep his word at all costs and they could only hope that 
the afternoon would prove more fortunate than the morn- 
ing, for the jungles of Mewar were not pleasant places 
when night fell. 

Then, as was the custom of the Rajput chiefs, Duria Singh 
gave each man his portion and, as the food w ' 
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from the royal hands, ihe wine cup filled and emptied, 
AvarmiuRf the blood and looseniiiR: tltc tongues of the war- 
riors, stories of Rajput valour and chivalry were told and 
sung. In silence Durja Singh listened to Ihe company, and 
when their hearts beat high with pride as they recounted 
many a heroic deed of tlarir clan, he addressed them thus: 

‘Men of the far-famed clan of Chandrawat, you know 
“veil enough how our fortunes stand. The limperor of 
Delhi has already begun his march on Mewar and, shame 

0 them, our faithless brother chiefs of Marwar, Amber and 
Bikanir, have made common cause with our enemies. 
Soon they will be fighting against their own brethren ! All 
his you know. At such a lime shall we hang back? No ! 

1 say no, by the Bhagavan Jiklingi ! Our cause will pre- 

"J'lie victory will be ours. If by an evil chance the 
VInhnranaji Pralap Singh should lose the day, I know that 
ihe Chandrawat warriors would rather die upon the field of 
battle than endure defeat at the hands of the Mogul, or 
surrender to our treacherous brethren who have joined them.* 
As Durja Singh finished speaking a mighty shout went 
up from the company, and many a hand sought the sword 
and half drew it in that quiet glade. A grim smile passed over 
the face of Durja Singh, and he continued. 

‘Eight years have passed since the Emperor of Delhi 
invaded Chitor and laid waste the fair capital of Mewar. 
Eight years have gone b}' since the craven Udai Singh fled 
like a rat from the stronghold of his race, but Sahidas, 
the Chandrawat Chief did not fly. Sing, O Charan ! sing 
of the Scsodias of Salumbar. Sing ! so that the spirit of 
our ancestors may flow through our A'cins. Sing of the 
battlefields of old, of the Chandrawat heroes whose red 
blood ran in rivers over the plains of Mewar. Sing of 
the Rajput wives and mothers, who, seeing their lords and 
sons dead on the field of chivalry, cast themselves into the 
flames and died as they had lived for the glory of their 
race V 
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A i^real sigh of pain and pride rippled througli the com- 
pany, and with their hands on their sword hilts, their eyes 
flashing, the Chandrawat warriors swore by all they held 
holy to fight, even to the death, for the Maharajah Pratap 
Singh and Mewar. Then the Charan arose, an old man well 
learned in the traditions of the clan, and in obedience to the 
command of his chief, he tuned his instrument, and in a voice 
which had not lost the beauty of its youth, began to sing 
softly. 

Not a sound except the music disturbed the peace of the 
glade. The warriors leaned forward, deeply attentive, while 
Durja Singli, his proud face set in stern lines, rested his 
chin on his hand looking straight in front of him as if he 
already saw the Mogul hordes sweeping over the plains 
of Mewar. \'isions of the fair city of Chilor rose 
before the eyes of the listeners. <'They saw the great portals 
of the Port thronged with warriors clad in the safiron 
robes of Uie last sacrifice. Silently they listened to the 
aged minstrel, whose voice, weak and tremulous at first, 
rose and grew strong with the greatness of the theme 
he sang- 

‘ Heroes of the Chandrawat clan ! Often have you seen the 
forest fires flaring to the sky and spreading in all directions 
carrying destruction with them. Even as those fires, the 
Moguls swept on to Chilor. But the Sesodias awaited them 
at their posts unafraid. Often, in the winter season, you have 
seen the dark clouds gather on the distant horizon ; even as 
these clouds the Moguls gathered together and flung them- 
selves upon ilie gallant defenders. That day the sacred 2*ock 
of Chitor ran red witii the bravest blood of Mewar. Many a 
hcroTell to rise no more. At the head of the sons of Chonda 
stood the brave Saliidas; the Moguls were a hundred to one, 
but unflinching he stood at his post. Listen, O men ! Till the 
life blood fell from his veins Sahidas, wounded, weary, stood 
at his post. There he fell fighting; gallant in life, gallant 
in death. 
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‘See, O men, the scar on the face of your Chief, He.^so 
was there. Sahidas and Durja Singh of the Chandrawat 
clan ! Men of stainless honour and mettle ! The very 
gates of the Citadel were battlefields that day. Eight 
thousand i Rajputs ate the last bira together. Their divinity 
had, alasj deserted them ; for it was on Adityawar, his own 
da}^ that’ the sun shed his last ray of glory on Chitor. My 
eyes have .grown dim, my fingers stray idly over these 
strings. Yet, brave men, as I see you here to-day, once 
again the old times come back to me. Never have I known 
the heroes of the clan turn back from the field of battle. 
Hearken ye ! to the deeds of your fathers, and of your Chief 
who stood at his post. ' ‘ ' . . ' . 

The Cliaran’s voice failed, and the tears rose to his eyes 
and fell down liis withered cheeks. . 

The men, deeply moved,* sat rsilent for a tense moment, 
and then a mighty cheer rent the quiet peace of the glade. 
The startled horses threw up their heads and whinnied. 
Again the men cheered, this time their Chief Durja Singh 
also, whose proud face had looked as if set in bronze dur- 
ing the Charan’s song. Now the shadow of a sniile soften- 
ed its stern lines, and he said : 

‘Comrades, you have heard the Charan’s song. Of past 
deeds he has sung. It is true that we have lost Chitor. 
The Mogul gloats over the ruined capital of Mewar. But, 
men, our sun is not yet set. The sword of the Maharajah 
Pratap Singh is still bright. He will win back for us Chitor, 
and in that noble cause we will not fail him. Victory to him, 
Prince without a peer ! Victory to the patriot of .Mewar, the 
Maharajah Pratap Singh !* 

A hundred voices took up the cry of their leader, and 
the wild hills of Mewar echoed to the shouts of the gallant 
Chandrawats. • * 

‘And now for the hunt,’ commanded the Chief, calling 
for his horse. 

Quickly all was in readiness, and the whole party in .the 
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jttnulr; ni'V«*r, lu vi-r would hi* rriurn to his fortress to admit 
failure. 
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Suddenly, with a terrified scream, his horse reared, almost 
bearing his rider backwards to the ground. In front of them 
stood the boar, breathing hard, sullen witli rage and - at 
bay ! Steadying his terrified horse, Durja Singh took aim 
and his lance went hurling through the air. But, alas ! eye 
and arm were weary, and the lance slid past the boar, miss-* 
ing him by a hair’s breadth, and burying itself harmlessly 
in the bushes beyond. 

Durja Singh drew a great breath, and prepared to throw 
himself from his horse, but the boar was upon them, and 
both horse and rider crashed heavily to the ground, the 
powerful tusks of the enraged animal, ripping up the side 
of the gallant steed, before the Chief had time to slip the 
bridle from his arm. He closed his eyes. To fall in 
battle, that had always been his ambition, to fall fighting- 
for Mewar, the land of his fathers ! To die in mortal com- 
bat with the wild boar, well, that was not ignoble for a 
Rajput. He could feel the hot breath of the boar on his 
Aeek, when to his amazement the great beast toppled over- 
almost upon him, its brain cleft with an arrow, which came* 
whizzing through the air with so sure an aim, that the 
boar turned over and lay dead at the feet of Durja Singh. 

Starting back, he looked round for his deliverer, and saw 
a slim but well-knit youth, little more than a boy, coming- 
towards him. This then was the slayer of the boar, this- 
stripling had saved his life, but not his honour. Durja 
Singh’s brow grew dark and the words of gratitude died in 
his throat as the youth came forward. There the boar lay 
dead, a mighty kill, but on the day of Aheria, Durja Singh,, 
the proud chief of the Chandrawats, hero of a hundred fights,, 
owed his life to a stranger. 



CHAPTER 2 

The Exile 

For a brief moment, Durja Singh stood in silence, battling 
against the feelings of anger and disappointment that filled 
his heart; then with a proud gesture he turned towards his 
deliverer, and said, ‘Stranger, I do not know who you may 
be, but to you I owe mj- life to-day.’ 

The youth, who had waited for Durja Singh to speak 
first, came forward, a charming smile lighting up his face. 
‘It is a small thing that I have done, Prince.’ he replied, 
‘such that any loyal Rajput would think a duty, when men 
such as you are sorely needed to support the cause of the 
noble Ranaji.,’ 

This reply very much puzzled Durja Singh, and he looked 
with interest at the speaker. The boy was evidentiv a 
scion of some noble Rajput clan, but how came he here 
alone in the forest? 

‘I would know your name, brave youth, ’ he said, ‘and 
to whom Durja Singh is indebted for his life.’ 

The youth bowed with an air of one used to noble com- 
pany, and made answer, ‘My name you shall know ere long. 
Prince, But you are wcar\-. Xot far from here lies mv 
poor dwelling place. Be pleased to accept such simple 
hospitality as my forest home can provide.’ 

His surprise deepening, Durja Singh tollowed his myster- 
ious g^ide down the glade. Something about the j’oarh 
struck a chord in his memory. He teh that he had seen 
him before, but where and when he could not remember. 
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Chief lo keep up with him. At n shnrp turn in tin* path, 
he Uirned rotnul, and, with an expression of end)arrassmcnt 
on liis open cinmtennnce, said, ‘Prince, I reirrcl that I 
must now biindfold you for the rest of the way !* 

Durja Sinpflt’s over-sensitive pride imme<llaiely rose up in 
4irms at such a sui^^eslion. ‘What is t!tis?‘ lu* demanded 
hauj^htily, ‘and who bids the. Chief of Surya Mahal Itc led 
to his abode, like a blind bei^ijar?’ 

‘No one but myself and my followers may learn the ap- 
•|)roach lo my retreat,' replied the youth quietly. 

‘And if 1 refuse?' demanded Durja Sin|jh. 

‘'rhen 1 must bid you farewell/ rejoined his i^uide, res- 
pectfully but firmly. 

Durja Sint*:h realized llial he was at the jiiercy of his 
young companion, for it was now almost dark, and he had 
not the least idea of where he was. If he refused to comply 
with the youth's request, he would be alone and unarmed 
in the jungle, where wild beasts abounded, and his chance 
of ever getting back to the fortress would be small. With 
a better grace than he had yet shown, a slight smile soften- 
ing his grim face, he unwound his silken turban and gave 
it lo the young Rajput, who bound it deftly about his (Durja 
Singh’s) eyes until it was impossible for him to see anything. 
Then the two men went on, the younger leading the elder 
by the hand. 

As far as Durja Singh could tell, they were mounting all 
the time, and the path grew rougher and more twisted as 
they proceeded, but at last the wearisome journey came 
to an end, the bandage was removed from his aching eyes, 
and he found himself standing in a large cavern. It was lit 
by the flare of a torch which was stuck into the ground and 
threw weird shadows around. In these shadows lurked 
groups of men, and even in the fitful light of the torch, 
Durja Singh could see that they were sturdy and of very 
dark complexion. . The truth flashed upon him. He was 
in one of the strongholds of. the Bhils, the wild forest tribe 



Avho knew every nook and cranny of the hillsides, every 
jackal-track of the dense jungles. But the youth? He was 
a Rajput, that was quite clear, but how came he here, 
evidently the leader of these fierce-looking men? Durja 
Singh remembered the jest of the morning, how his men 
had tossed merry banter backw’ards and forwards about 
the stronghold of the Bhumias. His old minister had 
made a sly jest about 'rats in holes'. This was a hole indeed; 
he would be lucky to escape from it with his life. 

The men were talking together in some rough language 
which was unknown to him. He w’ondered if they w’cre dis- 
missing his fate. His captor, for so he now thought of the 
Rajput youth, stood aloof, and as Durja Singh glanced 
keenly at him and met his steady candid gaze, he felt a 
wave of shame rise in his heart that he had for a moment 
doubled the lad’s honour. Xo treachery could lie behind those 
clear eyes; besides, only a few hours ago, the boy had saved 
bis life. If he had wished him ill he could have w’ithheld the 
arrow which slew the boar. His weary brain could not solve 
the problem of the young Rajput's subsequent behaviour, or 
why he had brought him to his rough cavern, unless for the 
purpose of offering hospitality. 

‘Suddenh’ he was conscious of a deadly faintness, and he' 
swayed and would have fallen, except for a mighty effort 
of will which kept him erect. His host, noting the weak- 
ness, beckoned to his men, and giving them some rapid 
orders, withdrew' with a courteous salute. 

In a moment a carpet was spread on the rough floor, 
and serving men appeared, bearing platters of fruit, bowls 
of curd, piles of rough millet cakes and jars of country wdne, 
which simple repast was placed in front of the guest. . 

Though nearly star\'ing with hunger, Durja Singh stood 
aw'aiting his host’s return, but as the moments w’ent by 
and there w^as no sign of the youth, he was seized by the 
suspicion that he was expected to eat alone. This, the 
gravest breach of Rajput hospitalit}', deeply incenseVl^he 
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Chandrawat Chief, and with an imperious air he demanded 
why his host did not appear, 

A servant, who seemed to be in charge of the arrange- 
ments, replied respectfully that his master wished the Chief 
of Surya Mahal to excuse him from appearing at the meal, 
but that he hoped his guest would partake of the repast of 
which he stood so sorely in need. 

Durja Singh’s eyes flashed, and he said in tones of wrath, 
‘Go, fellow, and tell your master that he must have forgot- 
ten that no Rajput eats the salt of an absent host !’ 

‘My master has not forgotten the rules of Rajput hospi- 
tality,’ replied the ser\"ant staunchly, yet still respectfully, 
‘but many years ago he made a vow which prevents him 
from eating with one of the Chandrawat clan.’ 

‘Many years ago,’ sneered Durja Singh; ‘why, fellow, 
your master is still little more than a boy. Does this vow, 
taken in his cradle, permit him to insult Durja Singh? By 
Eklinga, no ! I am unarmed and unattended, but I shall 
know how to answer an insult from one who chooses to 
be nameless.’ 

Even as he spoke, the youth stood before him, a look 
of pride and pain on his face, his bearing so noble that 
Durja Singh regretted his last words. 

‘Prince, it is true that my vow prevents me from break- 
ing bread with you,’ he said quietly; ‘if you will not accept 
my food, it is as you will. I have ready a couch where 
you may rest after your long journey.’ 

The words were courteous enough but the tone was 
cold, and almost hostile. Durja Singh looked round. The 
men were watching him closely. He could see the flash of 
their eyes in their dark faces, the glitter of their lances, 
the burnished hilts of daggers. . One gesture of command 
from their master and a hundred arrows would fly, and 
he was alone, his sword broken. 

He stood, uncertain how to act, and the high-bred tones 
of the youth came to him as if from a distance. 



1 3 The Exile 

‘Prince, ihe night is far spent; you arc weary. If it Is 
your pleasure to rest, a simple couch awaits you.’ 

More generous feelings arose in the breast of Durja Singh. 
The boy had stived his life and oflered him his best. If he had 
indeed sworn a vow, then it would be following a true Raj- 
put tradition to observe it. He was a brave lad, worthy of 
regard, a patriot too, as his words in the forest had shown. 

Durja Singh felt ashamed of his own churlishness, and 
with true princely grace he now approached his host and 
^aid : 

‘Forgive me if I have appeared ungrateful to one who 
has saved my life. My fatigue, this strange wild place, 
and your vow, which was an insult to my clan, all conspired 
to anger me. Let us forget everything except the ser\'ice 
you have rendered me, a scr\'ice I am anxious to repay. I 
do not know your name, but I can see that you come of noble 
blood. It is not right that you should live in this exile, 
-cut off from your natural companions with only these 
wild tribesmen around you. I owe you my life. Come, 
ask me what you will in exchange, you will find that Durja 
Singh of Surya Mahal is not ungrateful.’ 

The youth gave a wild laugh, and then, recovering some- 
thing of his calm dignity, he replied, ‘What I did was for 
Mewar, for my country, for the Ranaji. I could not do less, 
and be worthy of my race. ’ 

‘Well spoken, brave boy,' said Durja Singh approvingly, 
though he was sorely puzzled b}' the mystery which sur- 
Tounded the whole affair; however, he must await the con- 
fidence of this strange proud youth, who seemed to be suffer- 
ing from some sense of deep wrong or injustice done to him 
or his in days gone by. 

Indeed the Chandrawat Chief felt himself wishing that he 
•could champion the young Rajput’s cause and help him to 
win. back his place among the noble ranks of Mewar, and 
be continued graciously: Tt would please me to befriend 
3'ou. Come, young Sir, confide in me. It may be that I 
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honourable deed, worthy of a Rathor, to trap and trick an 
unarmed foe to goad him when he had no means with which 
lo avenge himself. Ah ! but I know you now, you and 
your wild band.’ And Diirja Singh stood in the midst of his- 
enemies, his fatigue forgotten, the fire flashing from his- 
eyes, his powerful- frame drawn lo its full height. 

‘Who speaks of honour?’ retorted the youth bitterly, ‘he 
who made war upon a woman, a noble Rajput wife who- 
defended the citadel when her husband fought to the death 
against tlic foes of Mewar? \\’'ho speaks of honour? 
He who gained by treachery the fortress that he never 
won in “fair fight”? He who wriggled like a snake, who 
should have leapt like a tiger? and like a snake struckv 
death following in his trial?’ 

‘You lie,’ shouted Durja Singh, in a white heat of passion, 
and he hurled himself upon the Rathor, aiming furious- 
blows at that fair scornful face. 

The cave was in an uproar, a hundred lances would have 
pierced the body of the Chandrawat Chief, but his adver- 
sary waved his angry followers proudly back, and with the 
sudden skill and strength of a trained wrestler threw Durja 
Singh heavily to the ground. The Chief lay stunned, but 
after a few moments he opened his eyes and saw his victor 
standing over him. 

‘Prince !’ said the young Rathor calmly, ‘the night is- 
far spent. If you choose to rest, a couch awaits you, and 
permit me to wish 3'ou a few hours of quiet repose.’ 

Dazed and ashamed, Durja Singh rose heavily to his- 
feet. He had only one idea, to get awa\* from this dark 
sinister cave, to blot out for ever the memory of the past 
da}' and night and to forget the young handsome face, the- 
sad stern eyes now bent so searchingly upon him. ‘I must 
go forth from this place, I must return to Surya Mahal,’* 
he muttered, hoarsely. 

‘If it pleases you I will guide you upon your return* 
journey,’ replied the youth courteously. 
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Amazed by the magnanimity of one who owed him such 
.a mighty grudge and in whose power he was, Durja Singh 
struggled to say something generous in return, but his 
pride had been humbled to the dust, and no words came- 
He merely bowed his head, and submitted as before to hav- 
ing his eyes bandaged. In silence the pair left the cave, in 
silence they took their way along the rough jungle paths. 
To Durja Singh the time seemed an eternity, but when they 
•came to a halt and the bandage was removed from his eyes, 
he saw above him the faint glimmer of the morning star. It 
was not yet dawn. 

He looked round and found to his surprise that he was 
in the same place where on the previous day he had been 
•saved from the boar. The strange youth had disappeared. 
Was it all a dream? No ! for at his feet lay the torn car- 
cass of the boar, silent witness to the strange adventures 
of the night. Wearih^ Durja Singh retraced his steps to- 
wards Surya Mahal, dark thoughts his only companions. 
The dawn of a fresh day was breaking when he reached the 
foot of the fortress. 

From the walls his arrival w'as signalled to those within 
.and a great shout of welcome' and joy rent the air. The 
night had been spent in anxious watching for the return 
.of the missing Chief, and no trace of him had been found 
by the various search parties sent out. The thickness of 
the jungle and darkness of the night had made it impossi- 
ble for men or their horses to penetrate beyond the point 
at which the intrepid Durja Singh had outstripped all his 
followers in the pursuit of the boar. The fear that he had 
perished was creeping into many a heart as the night went 
by and he failed to return. 

At last he came, but those who watched his listless ascent 
of the fortress steps, and noted the disarray of his dress, 
feared that all was not well with him, and many who rushed 
to meet him fell back before the sullen anger of his face- 

Without a word he passed to his private chamber, where, 



having: removed all traces of his ill starred adventure from 
his person and partaken of a sorely needed repast, he sent 
for his chief minister, and, peremptorily ordering everj'one 
else from his presence, asked without any introduction: ‘Tell 
me, do you remember the capture of this fortress?’ ‘And 
why should I have forgotten it, Prince?’ replied the old 
man; ‘it is only eight years since we entered these portals. ’ 
‘Then perhaps you can tell me what became of the Rathor 
Tilak Singh’s son/ said Durja Singh, and the minister 
noticed that his master asked this strange question with 
averted gaze. 

‘Ah ! but something strange happened last night,’ thought 
be, but he said: ‘Your Highness knows that the boy slipped 
when trying to escape down the side of the fortress, and 
met his death in the ditch.’ 

‘I wish he had,’ replied Durja Singh moodily, ‘but you are 
mistaken — the boy lives.’ 

.‘What, the boy lives?’ exclaimed the minister, ‘the son 
of Tilak Singh?* 

*Ay, the son of Tilak Singh,’ replied his master, ‘would 
that he had died in the ditch with every other Rathor that 
day eight years ago !’ and Durja Singh paced up and down 
the long room, clenching and unclenching his hand where 
it lay upon the hilt of the sword which once again rested 
bright and keen against his side. 

‘But, Prince, how do you know the boy lives?* asked the 
Minister carnesth', ‘how could a child escape death after 
. such a fall, or even capture if he had lived?’ ‘Do not ask me 
how and why the boy lives,’ said Durja Singh 
impatiently; and stopping in his restless walk, he bent a 
dark and sombre gaze upon his faithful old councillor. 

‘Last night I met a youth in personal combat,’ he said; 
‘that youth was Tej Singh.’ 

‘But how could your Highness be sure?’ urged the min- 
ister; ‘even if you saw the boy, it is eight years ago, and 
he must have changed a great deal.’ 
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*lt was not only his face that proved him/ ri^pliecl Uurja 
Sinph, Mnit he showed the same invincible spirit, the .q'cnius 
of Mcwar*s fif^hlini^ elan that disiinj^Tuislu-d his father. 
Stranj^e words these from the lips of a Cliandrawat, but who- 
can fori^et the valour, the f^Iory of Tilalc Sinf^h as he fell 
fiphtini^ for Mewar by the side of the Sesodia at Cliitor?*^ 
The old minister, loo surprised to reply, watched his master, 
a strani^e expression upon his ai^c-worn coiinl<*nance. He toes 
remeinhered 'Kilak Sinpflt, and he remembered also a childV 
fair face, seen for a moment as he "azerl down from the 
batllc?ment of Surya Mahal at the massacre of Iiis kinsmen. 

*Tcj Sinj^h lives/ repealed Durja Sinjjh, and his tones* 
were heavy with resentment; ‘this Ralhor striplintj held my 
life in his liand; once, twice, he tossed it back to me as if 
he ihoupht it a worthless toy. He had me at his mercy, 
and dared to taunt me with treachery; and I? You won- 
der that your Chief lives to tell sucli a sorry tale. But I 
was unarmed, in the midst of enemies. I had my hands,, 
you think; true, and I fell upon him, there where he stood, 
scornful, this lad in his teens. 1 attacked him, though I 
knew it might mean instant death, but even there he foiled 
me, for not an arrow sped from his followers; but by his 
own strength he threw me and made me eat the dust of 
humiliation at his feel. I was stunned, he -could have dis- 
patched me easily, but he spared me so that I might limp 
away like a jackal, spared by a lion. Why? because he 
plots to despoil me of what he chooses to think his inherit-, 
ance; but have a care, Tej Singh, not, twice does Durja 
Singh get trapped.’ 

And with these last words, spoken more to himself than 
to the astounded minister, the Chief passed out on to the 
terrace which overlooked the very ramparts down which the 
intrepid Rathor boy had made good his escape eight years 
before. 



CHAPTER 3 

The Tiger’s Mount 

Tej Singh watched the Chandrawat Chief go with mingl- 
ed feelings. That he should have saved the life of this 
man of all others seemed very strange, for from the time 
when he had, a mere boy, escaped from the fortress of 
Surya Mahal to the forest homes of the friendly Bhils, he 
had nourished a wish to revenge himself on one whom he 
had always believed to be the murderer of his mother. 
And the chance in the forest had come, and he had not taken 
it. The inborn chivalry of the Rajput had overcome even 
his own deep hatred of Durja Singh. Then again in the 
cave, how eas}" it would have been to have avenged his 
wrongs. The Chandrawat was in his power. The hated op- 
pressor of the poor and weak had not a friend among the. 
tribes who had so willingly offered their hospitalit}- to the 
son of Tilak Singh, their former Chief. A word, nay a 
look, and Durja Singh would have been shot down by a 
hundred arrows from those unerring bowmen. But again, the 
laws of Rajput honour forbade that even an enemy should 
meet his death except in fair fight. 

The Rathor youth felt very unhappy as he stood irreso- 
lute in the cold grey light of early dawn. He had let Durja 
Singh, escape and was half sorr}’, half glad that he had done 
so. The man had stolen all that was his, the state!}- for- 
tress, pride of place, power over a hundred vassals and a 
seat of honour in the councils of the Maharana. There was 
something else too that made Tej Singh sad, something he 
dared scarcely admit to himself. The memory of one to 
whom he had plighted his troth and who had given her 
word in return. How could he claim her, the noble Pushpa- 
kumari, homeless and an exile as he was? 

With a deep sigh, Tej Singh turned his eyes from the spot 
where Durja Singh had disappeared into ^.ju ' * 
went back along the mountain pathway. If^ , . / . 
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contented with his lot before, he was doubly so now. The 
sight of a Chandrawat had aroused the most painful feel- 
ings of jealousy in his young heart, and he felt in deep 
need of someone to whom he could unburden his heart. 
His natural dignity prevented him from making confidences 
to the rough kindly men of the forest. A natural barrier 
existed between them and the young Rathor, which neither 
tried to cross, good comrades though they were. . 

Tej Singh felt very lonely as he climbed once more the 
self-same track up which he ‘had led the blindfold Durja 
Singh. The excitements of the night had told upon him, 
and he was in no mood to return to the cavern, where ho 
doubt he would be the centre of much curiosity which he 
had no wish to gratify. Striking into a side path, he decided 
to seek out the old Charanl, in her lonely cave. She was 
able to foretell the future; perhaps she might help him pierce 
the gloom that enveloped him; she might know something 
too of what was going on at Surya* Mahal. 

The sweet high call of a mountain bird set his heart beat- 
ing, and with quickened pace, his eyes ardent with renewed 
hope, his young blood answering to every sound of nature, 
he plunged into the depths of the forest. Across wild hills 
untrodden by human foot he went, leaping the hurrying 
streams, and singing in a high clear voice snatches of songs 
he had learned from the bards; in this way he came to 
the abode of the prophetess, a cave so hidden by masses of 
overhanging rock and tangled undergrowth, that there it 
seemed always night. 

Across the opening a rude door wasTastened by a rusty' 
chain. With the assurance, of youth,* Tej Singh rattled the 
chain and, receiving no answer, knocked loudly. Still no res- 
ponse came frorn within, and being impatient he gave the 
door a lusty kick, which nearly lifted it off its hinges. Imme- 
diately it was opened a very little, and a voice called out* in 
deep hollow tones, 'Who dares come to the Tiger’s Mount 
unbidden?’ 
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^It is 1, Tcj Singh/ replied the Rathor, 'Fhe door was 
opened wide enough to admit him, and entering he found 
himself in the blackest gloom. He could see nothing until 
suddenly a light flared up in the darkness of the cave. The 
figure of a woman stood in front (if him. She looked as 
if she was a thousand years old. Her white hair streamed 
over her bent shoulders and the bones of her face seemed 
scarcely covered by the loose yellow skin. Her eyes, still 
clear, glowed in their sunken sockets, and as she bent her 
strange gaze upon Tcj Singh, shielding the burning wick 
she held with a clawlike hand, be felt a sudden thrill of 
apprehension go through him and shivered as if with cold. 

By the light of the flaring wick, he could sec that he was 
in a large cave. On the floor was spread a magnificent 
tiger skin, complete with head and claws, and upon this 
there stood a rough throne or dais. 

Motioning the youth to a bench of stone, the Charani 
seated herself upon the dais, where she remained gazing in 
front of her with a look of such fixed and mournful inten* 
sity, that Tej Singh had a strong wish to escape otitsidc 
where the rays of the rising sun would help to dispel the 
gloom with which this strange place was filling him. He had 
almost made up his mind to go, when the voice of the 
Charani broke tlie silence. 

*Who comes to disturb the Charani at such a time?* she 
asked, and he replied as before, ‘It is I, Tcj Singh V and 
then he added, ‘the son of Tilak Singh, the Rathor Chief 
of Surya Mahal, who fell defending Chitor/ 

A change came over the grim face of the sibyl and her 
voice grew kinder as she said, ‘And why does Tilak Singh’s 
son come to the Tiger’s Mount?’ • 

‘Lady,’ said Tej Singh earnestly, ‘it is well known that 
you can see into the future of those who come to seek 
your wisdom, and mine is so dark, so misty, that I do not 
know which way to turn. I am -friendless, an exile from my 
kinsmen and home; the kingdom and the castle that should* 
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liavo .been my inherii.'mce are in the hands of the enemy* 
Where once the proud emblem of the Rathors waved over 
ihc fortress of Surya Mahal, the flag of the Chandrawats 
proclaims to all the world that I am de.ad or craven,* 

•Noble youth/ said the Charani, ‘what you tell me is not 
strange, for I have long known of the feud which exists 
between the Rathor and the Chandrawat. But Durja Singh 
is strong; what he has he will hold, and it is no shame 
to you that you have failed to regain the fortress/ 

, *No shame to me?’ cried Tej Singh, starting up from 
his seat, ‘and sliall a Rathor skulk forever in the forest 
like some maimed animal, while Durja Singh struts like 
.a peacock upon the battlements from which I saw my mother 
killed? Shall he take what is mine while I let my sword 
rust, my bow warp and my Iieari wither? Rather than 
this should happen I will seek him out, thougli he be sur- * 
.rounded by a thousand of his vaunted Chandrawats, seek 
him out, and in single combat slay him or be slain, for so 
•docs a Rathor live or die/ 

‘Gently*! my child,' said the Charani. ‘‘You need not 
tell me of your powers, or what kind of blood flows in 
Rathor veins. But it would seem to me that Durja Singh 
had a right to the fortress of Surya Mahal, which was the 
•stronghold of the Chandrawats long before the Rathors 
took it from them. He has now only won back what once 
belonged to his clan.’ 

'W’^hat you say sounds just and right,’ said Tej Singh, 
‘but the Rathors took Surya Mahal by right of conquest. 
'Durja Singh regained it by the blackest treachery that for 
■ever wiped out the gallant deeds of a man’s life in one 
‘base Action. When have the Rathors failed in honour? 
Their chronicle is written in words of blood. Through 
■countless generations they have held, their standard aloft 
unstained by one act of treason towards their landL-^ And^ 
my father, he was a true Rathor; when the cr : 

•defend Chitor against the Mogul, he was amor- 
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to rally round the standard of Mewar, and he fell, as his 
ancestors had fallen, lighting for the freedom and gfory of 
Rajasthan 

Tej Singh had worked himself up into a passion of excite- 
ment during this speech, and the voice of the Charani sound- 
ed almost gentle in comparison with the clarion tones of the- 
young Rathor, as she said, ‘I know well that what you say is- 
true; brave deeds the Rathor history has never lacked, nor 
brave men, but this feud between your clan and the Chan- 
drawats, tell me the reason of it.* 

Tej Singh gave a harsh laugh. ‘The Rathors and the- 
Chandrawats have never loved each other; for generations- 
they liave been rivals, and many have been the battles be- 
tween the two clans. When the Rathors first came from 
Marwar, my ancestors conquered the fortress of Surya- 
'Mahal, and by superior force of arms held it until it once- 
more fell into the hands of the Chandrawats, but not by the* 
valour of their swords, not by the sacrifice of their lives for 
a brave cause. For fovir generations, the Rathors were- 
Chiefs of Sur)'a Mahal, and by all that I deem holy 1 will 
win it back, and crush Durja Singh to the earth or die in 
. the attempt.* 

'Peace!* said the Charani, 'it is the cool head that wins, 
the day,’ and she smiled faintly as she spoke. She knew Tej' 
Singh well, and something of his history; she guessed that 
he had sought her out to ask her to foretell his future, hoping* 
that she would prophesy tlie downfall of Durja Singh and the- 
restoration of Surya Mahal to a scion of the Rathor race. 

* 'Vou have come to me so that I may tell you what the* 
future holds in store for you, brave youth,* she said slowly, 
'and would that I could promise you all that your heart 
most desires, • The present is the only thing we know. If 
it had been well for us to probe the future, the Gods would* 
liave given us the power to do so.* 

'But they say that you have this gfift,* broke in Tej Singh.. 

‘They say,’ repeated the Charani, ‘but they do not know.- 


2.5 The Tiber's Mount' 

If I am wiser than those that come to me, it is because I 
liavc learned from the past what may be expected in the 
future; but why should you try to rend the veil, Tej Singh? 
It is the present that most concerns you.’ 

‘The present,’ muttered the youth, ‘but I am so unhappy 
in the present. An exile, forced to roam about the forest 
like some lonely animal bereft of its kind, without a soul 
to care whether I live or die.' 

‘It is hard indeed,' agreed the Charani, ‘and I pity you 
from the bottom of my heart, not that you arc an exile from 
the scats of the mighty, hut because you are young and 
life and love arc denied you.’ 

Tcj Singh looked up quickly, a bright flush staining his 
clear check. ‘Then can you read my thoughts?' he asked, 
and his eyes fell before the steady gaze of the Charani. 

‘Not all,’ she replied quietly. ‘Once I knew your father, 
the noble Tilak Singh, and his son must have other hopes 
than revenge or the downfall of his enemy. He must live 
to add to the glory of his country, and to die for it if needs 
be.’ 

m 

Tcj Singh was silent; the words of the Charani rebuked 
and calmed the bitter feelings which threatened to over- 
whelm him. When he spoke again, his voice had regained 
something of its musical charm, and the lines, which the 
night of strain and conflict had drawn round his candid 
eyes, seemed to fade away. But the need to speak of all that 
was in his heart was great. He had been silent so long. 

‘Let me tell you something of my story,’ he said almost 
pleadingly; ‘you would not bid me to relinquish my feud 
against Durja Singh if you knew all that I had suffered 
and lost through him. When you have heard me through, 
you shall judge whether or no I have just cause to wish for 
revenge. ’ 

‘Well, let me hear your story, and when it is ended 
perhaps I shall know what counsel to give you,’ she replied, 
and placing the wick in a stone* vessel of oil, she bent for- 
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ward, her long while hair hanging like a mantle round 
her, bolh face and form as motionless as if carved out of 
:slone. 


CHAPTER I 

Tnj SiN*GH TELLS HIS STORY 

‘Lady,* began Tcj Singh, ‘my life has not always been 
•spent in the forest, nor was revenge the only thought that 
filled my mind. I was born the son of a Rajput Prince, 
Avhosc family was well known through all the length and 
breadth of Rajasthan, for who has not heard of the Rather 
Tilak Singh and the impregnable fortress of Surya ^fahal? 

‘During my father's lifetime, the Chandrawals, led by 
Durja Singh, made many an attempt to win back the strong- 
hold, but every time they were repulsed with heavy loss, 
■and driven back sullen and disappointed. Then the great 
call to all loyal ’Rajputs came. Chitor was menaced by 
‘Akbar, and the Chiefs who still field their honour above 
worldly gain forgot their private feuds and hastened to the 
<lefence of Mewar. My father and Jaimal of Radnor, an- 
other gallant chieftain of the Rather clan, were among the 
■first to answer the call, and with every available man plac- 
► •ed themselves at the disposal of the Maharana, But alas ! 
the Turks came in thousands, where the Rajputs had but 
Inindrcds, and though each defender of Chitor fought like 
ten men, accounting for a dozen enemy lives before he 
* yielded his own, the struggle was in vain. 

‘My father fell by the side of the heroic Sahidas, whose al- 
■tar stands on the brow of the rock that was moistened by 
liis blood; the brave Jaimal, struck by a bullet, died com- 
manding that, rather than the defenders should surrender, 
they must hurl themselves upon the foe and die to a man. 
Eight thousand Rajputs put on the yellow robes, the gates 
were thrown open, and few siuwived to tell the grim talc 
of what they saw that day. 
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fortcd each oilier, and wlien we were calmer *?hc promised 
to live for my sake, to hold the fortress, woman and widow 
as she was, until the day came when I should he old enough 
to defend my inheritance against all comers. 

‘For a time we were very happy together there, in the 
home we knew and loved. Our garrison was very small, 
for most of our retinue had fallen with their Chief at Chitor, 
but such men as remained to us were loyal to the core. I 
spent my days in practising those military arts which arc 
the chief part of a Rajput youth’s training. I was soon 
expert in the use of the sword and dagger, and could wield 
a mace heavy for a grown man, but my favourite exercise 
was with the bow. For liours every day 1 practised with 
this weapon, until it became a pastime of- my companions 
to pit me against some IJhil champion, and lay wagers on 
the result. I was then about twelve years old and life seem- 
ed very good.’ 

Tej Singh paused for a moment in his narrative, as if he 
were thinking of the days gone by; then he resumed in a 
lower tone. 

‘With my father at Chitor had perished one of his dearest 
friends, a Rathor Chief whom lie liad known and loved 
since boyhood. Together they had hunted the wild boar, 
together they had ridden through the wild passes of the 
Aravali, seeking those experiences of danger and chivalry 
so dear to the heart of the Rajput, and as they grew to man- 
hood, married and. had children, they planned to crown their 
friendship by an alliance between tlie two families. 

*1 was my father’s eldest son; the Rathor had an only 
daughter, a beautiful little girl, who, when she first came to 
Sur)"a Mahal, was about eight years old. I had no sister 
of my own, and this child seemed to me so delicate and 
wonderful compared to my own rough and sturdy self that 
I was almost too sh)' to talk to her, though she prattled 
merrily enough. But in time we .became fast friends and 
I would often tell her all ’ the great and wonderful tilings 
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I intended doing when I became a man, and she would 
sit beside me, on the edge of the great battlements, from 
where we could see the distant line of the Aravali moun- 
tains. And as I talked, she would weave a garland or a 
bracelet of blossoms from the blossoms she had gathered 
in tlie gardens of the Palace. 

‘One day when I was boasting of all the great and glori- 
ous things I meant to do, she slipped a little circlet of 
flowers upon my wrist, and tossing the long dark hair from 
her eyes, she said, half laughing, half serious: “Now you 
are my Rakhi-band Bhai, my bracelet-bound brother. If 
ever I am in danger or distress you will have to come and 
rescue me. That is what happens when Rajput Princesses 
honour some gallant Chief with the gift of the Rakhi.“ 
was quite abashed by the simple gift and its meaning, 
and sat turning it round and round upon by wrist. “Take 
care! you will break it,** she cried, “and I cannot make 
you another, for see, the sun sets behind the hills, and I 
must go;’* and with a merry laugh at my bewildered 
face, she jumped up, scattering her flowers over the stones 
of the terrace, and sped away. 

T have the bracelet still, and its scent and meaning are 
as potent to-daj* as they were that da}^ more than eight 
3 ’ears ago, when the child Pushpakumari left me on the bat- 
tlements at Surya Mahal. 

‘A little later we were formall}' betrothed amid family 
rejoicings and every omen of happiness. But even then 
the storm cloud hung heavy over ^lewar. Akbar, the 
!Mogul Emperor, marched upon Mewar, and in a few short 
weeks Pushpakumari and I were both fatherless. 

‘By a miracle Durja Singh had escaped with his life fron: 
the massacre that followed the fall of Chitor, and leam::^ 
that a woman ruled at Surya Mahal, formed the dastar5y 
plan to seize the fortress, which had long been the 
of his ambitions. But, knowing the laws of Rajput cr" 
would be outraged by an attack upon a fortress ’ 
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woman, he set about his purpose l)y means so secret that no 
warning of appro«aching clanger cjver reached niy mother 
until the Chandrawat chief was in possession of the main 
entrance to the stronghold. It was too late to shut the 
gates, the foe was inside, but my brave mother never waver- 
ed. Seizing a dagger she cried. *Mn the name of the Raihors, 
who will follow me?” and a hundred men sprang to her sidc- 

‘ Below the gates, Durja Singh himself led a body of his 
retainers, and upon him, the cause of her misfortunes, my 
gallant mother advanced. He looked up, and seeing a 
woman, drew back in amazement. Fearlessly she pressed 
fonvard, and drawing her dagger plunged it into his breast. 
With a cry of “Seize her I” he swooned and fell. And 
they cut her down, there where she stood, she and her brave 
defenders.' From the battlements where 1 was hemmed in 
by the foe, I saw her die and I would have thrown myself 
over the edge and perished on the rocks beside her, but' 
at that moment the iron of revenge burnt into my soul ; and 
1 planned to escape, so that 1 might wail for my enemy, 
the murderer of my mother, kill him with my bare hands, 
and thus wipe out in blood the deadly feud that lay belwcea 
us, the Rathor and the Chandrawat.* 

Tej Singh, who had been speaking rapidly, and with 
intense feeling, paused, almost overcome by the omotioa 
which his memories had aroused in him. The Charani,^ 
who had not moved during the whole of his narrative, now 
leaned forward to trim the wick which burned dim; tlien 
motioning to him to proceed, resumed her former attitude 
of silent calm. 

*And so/ said Tej Singh, *I looked round for a chance 
to escape. I slipped, unseen by any of the enemy, into a 
little- chamber which overlooked a thickly wooded ravine. 
The window was small, but I squeezed myself through and 
clung like a tiger cat to the rough face of the battlements. 
Then, with a silent prayer to heaven for protection, I began 
my perilous descent down the face of the fortress, swinging 
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invsrlf c»v«T thr l»y to ilu* twNlrd branches 

of i1?i‘ treoN \\\ux vi»nu*lu>\v or oilirr found room Xn i:r4nv in the 
r?^'*uri''. %vh5i‘Ii .‘‘plit up ihr volitl 

*'r\vj< r 1 ^tippt-d, ;ind lunn* h\ onr arm xn a hrancit which 
« Si‘akrd :tP.d S)pnl with m\ v.rii*h;, hut at IriKt I saw tlw 
watrr of tlu‘ mo;u darh* ami siniNtrr ju^t below me. My 
Ju'-'in m:'.‘«erl a beat*— 1 rould but what reeds, whni 

vhniv mud mit'lu n*»t i ntani:lt» and k tne down intf» those 
tan^ome <jt'ptl)s ! Hu* nuiat wa'- v. itie. tar beyoiul my pow<*r 
So jump. - I hmu: tiu re Mispenffe<I b\ tin* last frientlU 
branch, n<u tlarini; t<^ jet my*«elf drop. Hut iny arm soon 
ached with su<'h intenNit \ , iJiai :ti la'^t I hail to let i;n, and 
fell into l!u* water, where I at tuire struck out, hf»pini»’ tf> 
keep <*h’:ir r»f ree<!s and mml In* itiy vigorous idlorls. 

M reached the other side, and managed to scramble out 
up the steep banks. At Ia*-t I fell alnu»st safe, but so Weak 
and eNhaust^^d fnun all that I had endured, that I sat down 
and, with my hearl huried in m\ hamN, htirst into tears. I 
was all alone in tin* world, a fui»iii\e without a home t>r 
friend. ]h*hind me lay the ^reat fori res*., now in the liands 
of tht‘ hated Durja Sin| 4 :h, in front of me lay rocky 
junjilcs th.ai pnimised pmu* hospitaliix to ;i weary sorrow- 
stricken l)oy. lint in thc»se deep dark forests, amid the 
rocks and ravines wliere the leopard has his lair and the 
e,af;Ie her nest, I found a refutfe armm^ the honest friendly 
Bliils. with whom I have remained ever since. 

It is to these simple faithful children of the forest that 
I owe my life io*day, for tliey found me m-arly dead from 
hun|:»er and falifjue, and carrying me to llieir retreat, deep 
hidden from the world, they nursed me back to health, and 
if not to happiness, it was because that was beyond iheir 
powers. 

*For eipht years 1 have lived the life of their tribe, and 
now tliey repfard me almost as ilicir leader, for my father 
was their true Chief. Never will they bow the knfiit • 
the Chamlrawat ! Never will their devotion to t ; * ' 
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waver! Last night I had full proof of their devotion to. me. 
But, Lady, you are weary of my tale.* 

For a time no sound broke the silence of the cave. The 
•Charani still sat as if she were completely oblivious to all 
worldly happenings. Tej Singh began to wonder if she had 
.completely forgotten his existence, when she turned towards 
him and asked: 'And of the child Pushpakumari, she to 
whom you plighted your troth, what was her fate when the 
fortress fell to Durja Singh?’ 

‘Alas ! she remained a prisoner,’ sighed Tej Sjingh, ‘but 
they tell me she is treated with distinction. Perhaps she 
thinks as others do that I am dead. Sometimes I wish that 
I were. ’ 

‘We live in times when a man's life is not his own to dis- 
pose of, for it is pledged to the Maharana,’ said the Charani 
solemnly. ‘The feud between you and the Chandrawat. is 
indeed a bitter one, Tej Singh, but not so bitter as that 
between the Rajput and the Mogul. When Mewar stands 
redeemed, then you may settle this quarrel as you will. A 
.greater enemy than Durja Singh menaces you and every 
loyal son of Rajasthan. The dans must put aside their 
• petty wrongs to avenge a great one, the despoiliation of 

• Chitor. While you drive off the hawk, the eagle will swoop 

• down and bear off all that is left you. All Mewar must 
'be up in arms; if needs be you must even fight shoulder 

to shoulder with Durja Singh.’ 

‘Never !’ exclaimed Tej Singh indignantly, ‘you ask 
' too much when you say that I shall act the comrade to- 
wards the murderer of my mother !’ 

‘Time rights many wrongs,’ continued the Charani, ‘but 
time never restores a man his lost honour. Think you that 
Durja Singh will ever wipe out the stigma of his treachery; 

• think you that though he be the bravest of the bravci 

• though he offer his life to atone, that he will ever be able 
to meet you without a pang of shame? Mewar has need 

• of you, son of Tilak Singh; be a man, forget your 
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private feud. Go! and fight for your country, and vour 
Prince.’ ’ * ' 

‘But lady !' replied Tej Singh, ‘you speak as if even now 
Akbar was advancing. What need is there for me to offer 
m)'sel{ to the Maharana, when there has as yet been no 
general call to arms? Man Singh has returned to Delhi, 
carrying his army with him. Unless there are fresh plots 
afoot to despoil the Rajputs again, I cannot see why I 
should not settle my private quarrel.’ 

The Charani smiled, as if at the prattle of a child. 
‘Think you, Tej Singh/ she said, ‘that the Mogul Emper- 
or has .forgotten Pratap Singh. To the powerful Akbar, 
who thirsts to subdue the whole length and breadth of 
Hindustan, such a one as our Prince is a constant thorn 
in the side. Chitor is vanquished, but Kumbhalmer, Go- 
gunda and other powerful fortresses are still in the hands 
of the Rajputs. Mewar is a parched desert, useless to the 
Turk. Behind it all, Akbar feels the iron hand of the un- 
conquerable Sesodia and longs to destroy him. Man Singh 
has returned to Delhi, it is true, but to raise fresh troops, 
bring more forces against Pratap Singh. You came 
to me to help you read your future, and I tell you 
that I see you fighting, not only to regain your fortress of 
Surya Mahal, but for the liberty of the whole Rajput race. 
I see you with no thought of self, but with your whole heart 
and soul and the strength of your vigorous youth pitted 
agains.t the enemy in the noble cause of the Maharana.’ 

The- Charani ceased speaking, and Tej Singh rose to his 
feet. 

‘Lady, I thank you,’ he said simply yet proudly, and' with 
a low bow to the Charani, he left her abode. . 

CHAPTER 5 ‘ 

The Tears of an Old Man 
The day following Durja Singh’s meeting -^Tej Singh 
in the forest of Mewar was the occasion f! 
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backwards and crusii the Chief. Bui* llie victory was with 
Durja Sintfh, and after a few more minutes had passed, he 
cantered proudly on to the parade g^round to be received by 
wild shouts of greeting and ndmiration from the assembled 
warriors for his fine horsemanship. 

The order was issued for ‘slow march’, and the whole- 
cavalcade moved majestically out of the fortress gates, 
banners floating gaily in the morning breeze, the rocks on 
cither side of the route echoing to the steady tramp of the 
horses* feel. Soon the hills were left behind and the lands- 
cape changed, the frowning scarps giving way to the flat 
plains of Chandrapur. 

The little town, scarcely more than a village, contained 
only a few thousand inhabitants, who were by right of 
conquest the men of Durja Singh, Formerly Chandrapur 
had acknowledged the Rathor Chief as overlord, but now 
a Chandrawat Chieftain held Surya Mahal and ruled over 
the surrounding villages; the just and kindly rule of the 
noble Tilak Singh had given way to the harsher methods 
employed by Durja Singh to impress his vassals with a 
true sense of his importance and their dependence. 

On many a hapless head the wrath of Durja Singh had 
fallen often undeservedly. Though a fine soldier and a brave 
man, the new Chief of Surya Mahal harassed his vassals un- 
bearably, and they, Rajputs and men of spirit, naturally re- 
volted, A time came when his commands were neglected, his 
orders disobeyed. Protests and petitions against the intoler- 
able treatment of .loyal Rajputs reached him. The old Chiefs, 
who" felt themselves too weak to defy him, suffered his inso- 
lence and hoped for better days, but the younger men 
sturdily represented their claims for juster treatment. 

Among these was a gallant warrior called Keseodas, son 
of the aged Gokuldas, wisest man in Chandrapur. Seeking 
to impress his power by some drastic means upon his unruly 
vassals, Durja Singh seized the brave Keseodas, and in the 
sight of his agonised father, had him put to death as a rebel. 

3 ^* 
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And now Gokiildas stopped up to where Durja Singh 
was reining back his mettlesome mount, and with his hand 
stretched out, almost as if he would lay it upon the bridle, 
the old man said proudly, ‘There has been no traitor in our 
family, O Chief.’ 

‘Ha ! ha !’ jeered Durja Singh, ‘and since when have the 
foxes and jackals boasted of their ancestrj'? Show us your 
inheritance, old fool, your castle and your citadel, your 
wide lands and noble retinue.’ 

‘Caste and citadel I have none,’ replied Gokuldas, ‘but I 
still possess that which the true Rajput values above either, 
my honour. No act of treachery, no foul deed soils the 
name I bear. Though we serve a strange and cruel mas- 
ter, though wc arc treated as slaves, still we remain true 
and loyal to the cause of Mewar. I do not fear you or 
your taunts, proud Chief. Remember that I too am born 
a Rajput, even as you are and that I will brook no 
insult.’ 

The whole company of Durja Singh heard the words of 
Uic old vassal, and many were filled with dismay at the 
thought of what eflect the defiance of Gokuldas would have 
on their fiery Chief. They felt sure that a swift and terri- 
ble retribution would fall upon that while head, but even they 
were unprepared for the sudden violent action of Durja 
Singh. 

Trembling with passion he cried, ‘Fool that you are, 
well shall you remember the anger of your lord. . In vain 
have you seen the agonies of your dying son. I will teach 
you how a serf should .bow to his master,’ and, digging his 
spurs into the sides of his already plunging horse, he rode 
straight at the old Rajput and as horse and rider thundered 
past, strbnjg men closed their eyes. 

In the white dust of the road, Gokuldas lay on his face 
where he had fallen ; a tliin trickle of blood oozing from a 
deep cut in his head, but so that he should live to remem- 
ber a still greater cause for vengeance, fortune had spared 
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his life. He was only stunned, and presently he sat up and 
gazed after the cavalcade which, with the infuriated Durja 
Singh at its head, had galloped through the deserted vil- 
lage, and was now scarcely more than a cloud of dust on 
the horizon- 

With diflicully he struggled to his feet, and folding his 
shaking hands in an attitude of prayer to heaven, he said, 
‘Grant me this, O Lord, to wipe out my disgrace before I 
die and to avenge the murder of my son.’ 

CHAPTER 6 

‘ The Meeting at Salumbar 

Above the fair fortress of Salumbar floated the standard 
of the Chandrawat chief, Krishna Singh, and on the level 
plain below, men and horses were massed, for the Rawut 
had summoned his clansmen to Salumbar, and from far 
and wide had come with their retinues, and now 

awaited his commands. 

It was the Holi festival, and from the citadel came the 
sound of laughter and song. Maidens, dressed in their 
brightest saris, pelted each other with flowers, a merry 
greeting upon the coming of spring. The clank of spear 
and shield mingled with the songs of the merry makers, as 
the chiefs ascended the fortress steps, and here and there a 
buffoon tumbled about, jostling the follower of some haughty 
noble, and casting his light jests amid the talk of sterner 
matters. Spring' was in the air, but it was not to celebrate 
the festival that Krishna Singh had assembled his vassals. 
By his invitation they were now gathered together in the 
audience chamber, awaiting his coming. 

As he entered, his Charans singing sweetly before him, 
a great cry of welcome burst from every throat, for no 
prince in Mewar was more beloved than he, no leader whose 
counsel was more valued, no adherent more faithful to the 
cause of the Maharana Pratap Singh, than he. An old man. 
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hxM his sword :irni was a> sUoni; and ids vvi* ns britjht 
as :hai of many a yonnqrr warrior, and ihoso w!io jrrcctcd 
him now with df»voi«-d pridi- hnrw ihal hr ha<l rallrd ihom 
ihiMv for sonir t!rrni purpiisr, 

(•rarioiisiy Jir r<vrivr<i Jhr sahuation of his l.•lanslm;^, 
and i^rarioijsly hr hadr thrm all hr sraird. Kor a moment 
he ^lanrrd hrrnly round the assrmhi\\ and missinix imi a 
•« hi*’f or vassal who shouhl hr thrrr, hr look his place amtini^ 
:hrm, well pirasrd. And ai»ain thr warriors made the roof 
riiis^ with tlu» vimmr of ihrir ^irrtin^, as with a smile, 
lialf pioiui, half i^latl, ihr idd C'ldrf ro^* to ;uldrrss them/ 
*JJstrn, hravr chieftains of mine. Kij^lit loyally have 
yon urrrietl mr tti-dny; ritrht gladly do 1 wdcomr you. Vou 
kimw well why I have summoni^d you, »:ouniini^ surriv upon 
your loyally an<l support. Not t«) partake of the jests and 
joys of Holi are you here to-day ; hut to proffer once 
more your swords and prrt'liantv your Iiv**s for the defence 
•of Mewar. 

'‘Chit or, the sacred stronghold of the Sesodias, is in the 
hands of the enetny. 'riiey have tried to wrench from us 
•our imieprndenre, which the Rajput wears ns proudly ns 
the peacock plume in his turban. 

*'rhey have hrihi*d men of otir race ifj their cause (more 
shame to tiu'm wlio serve the alien), they cast reedy eyes 
upon tite few slronj^liolds titat are left us, and make ready 
•once mr)re, to hatter and defile those sacred shrines pro- 
tected for j^eneraiions hy the valour of our forefathers. 
They have sworn too that the Rajput sltnll walk ns a stranger 
in his iiwn land, and for llifs alone your swords should leap 
from your scahhards, your hlood run fast and hoi, with 
the passion for revenge. I"rom the north at JCumbhalmer, 
to Rukimath in the south, hut n strip of land remains to 
us. Ail else is lost; hut mark you, my brave men, Mewar 
will prove but a sorry prize for the Mogul. All that once 
was so fair and smiling is now a parched desert. No far- 
mer tills the soil, or brings his sheaves home. No shepherd 
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roams over the meadows^ piping sweetly as he guards his 
flocks and herds^ for so has the Mahnrana willed it and his 
word is Law. 

‘We have seen the result of disobedience in the fate of the 
peasant, who heedless of the royal command, planted his 
garden in a land wlierc Mnharana Pratap Singh had said 
no corn shoiild ripen, nu grass grow to feed the Mogul 
or his horses. No longer is the man seen at work upon his 
little patch of bajri and jowari, but a body swings upon the 
mango tree, wiierc once he sal under its shade to take his 
midday meal, and the birds of the air, the shrill squirrel, and 
the mournful howl of the lone jackal, alone break the 
stillness which broods over Chitor. No lamp is lit within 
those stalely halls, no fair hand gather garlands from the 
jessamine and mogra flowers, which bud, blossom and 
wither, even as our hopes have withered. 

‘I'lie Maharana's wish is law, he is wise, for when the* 
Mogul claims the land, not a grain of corn shall it yield, 
not a leaf or flower break the desolation of the scene. Nor 
shall they find peace in the blackened land, for every valley, 
every pass, every nook and crannie of the Aravali shall 
conceal a foe, and when we have harassed them by night 
and by day, taken steady toll of their men, by well planned 
sorties from our hiding places, then we will give them battle, 
mighty battle; even as the gallant Sanga, or the fearless 
Prilhvi Raj, faced and defied the foe: so, under the banner 
of Mnharana Pratap Singh, will the fighting clans of Mewar 
face and defy the forces of Akbay. 

‘The bravest names of Rajasthan shall swell the list; even 
the peaceful Bhumias shall forsake the plough for th^’. 
sword, and wield it doughtily for the cause. From their 
caves and holes in the hill side, the trusty Bhils, hardy sons* 
of the forest and skilful bowmen, shall swell the ranks of 
the Maharana. The Mirs from the west, the Minas from 
the cast, these too arc faithful and will muster round 
rpyal standard. 
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‘Man Sing’ll, the traitor, marches with the Emperor’s son 
against us. Soon shall Man Singh be reminded of that 
which he threw away, the glorj' of fighting for the mother- 
land. 

‘To-day is the festival of Holi, the ground is red with 
flowers. Soon it shall be red with blood, for we shall keep* 
another festival, that of death for a noble cause. Hark !: 
in the city they are singing, but you shall hear music far 
sweeter than this with which they greet tlie spring. You 
shall hear the music of the marching drum, tlie clash of 
swords and the hymns of the bards as they sing of your 
valour through the ages. 

‘Men of Uic Chandrawats, sons of Rajasthan, all the 
world shall know how we keep our festivals. \’ictory or 
death our song, and on high the gods wait to receive the 
souls of those who perish in the fight ! Great is the i*eward 
of those who fall in defence of their country.’ 

The strong clear voice of the Rawut broke and failed 
him in his last words. Was he thinking of the grand and 
terrible sacrifice of Chitor, when the flower of Mewar’s 
fighting clans perished in the dread Johar? Was he think- 
ing of that noble procession of women, who, bearing gar- 
lands and singing, walked serenely to the funeral pyre? 

He sat down, exhausted by his impassioned appeal, but 
it had not been in vain, for with cheers and loud cries of 
‘Death to the Mogul’, the whole company sprang to their 
feet. With flashing swords bared, then and there each 
Chief and vassal pledged themselves to the cause of the 
Maharana, and the marble walls and lofty pillars of the 
great hall echoed again and again with shouts of ‘^’ictory I 
Victory !’ 

, Then entered the chief bard of Salumbar, and upon the 
noisy company fell peace. The tumult ceased, swords 
rested in their scabbards, and the warriors sat down to 
listen to the songs they loved. With a profound obeisance 
to his lord, the old minstrel softly tuned his ektari; and- 
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•casting his eyes round the assembled company, stood as if 
uncertain how to commence his lay. Then, as if some' secret 
thought had brought him inspiration, he began, 

*Who shall sing of the beauties of Salumbar or tell of the 
glorious deeds of her departed heroes? I; see you, noble 
warriors, young and full of hope for the future. The future 
is for the young, the past for the old. By my beard you may 
' -.see that I am old, and the past is ever with me, sometimes 
light as the sunshine that gilds the peaks of the Aravalis, 
sometimes dark as the rain clouds that burst upon the: 
mountain tops in winter; and in those clouds, I see some 
brave forms. Hark to that which I shall of them. Our 
^laharana is no longer in Chitor. He dwells in a cave. His 
lady, our Queen, lives with him there, and the royal children 
play under the shade of the sal trees. In the days of my 
youth, I knew another such as he, one that lived in these 
very forests. Like a melody, heard long since, the memory 
of those days comes back to me. Listen, O warrions, to the 
:siory of another princely fugitive. 

^Onc day a boy, son of the Prince of Mewar, took his . 
way to the temple of the oracle, where it stood upon the 
mountain side. Entering the portal without ceremony, he 
took up his place, with one knee upon the lion's skin which 
was spread -In front of the priestess. 

‘Behind him came his brother, and approaching the wise 
Avoman, besought her to say which of the two should mount 
the throne. Speaking no word, she pointed to him who 
knelt upon the lion's skin. The omen was decisive, but 
"bitter was tl)e rage and envy of the brother; he drew his- 
^word, he advanced upon bis kinsman, and before the boy 
could defend himself, he had lost an eye. Fleeing from the 
2 cm pie, he managed to escape into the forest. 

‘.And now you must seek him among the goatherds who 
mind their flocks upon the mountain side. There, in his 
weather-stained and ragged dress, be minds the goats.. At 
nightfall he drives them back, and is beaten and driven forth 
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‘By the grace of Jihlin/ja Mewar .shall be restored; 

From his exile shall our Maharana return; 

From the hills of the north to the seas of the south 

His name sliall resound; 

Victory, Victory, to the Maharana Pratap Singh !' 

CHAPTER 7 

Thu Maharana Pratap Singh 
A few da3’S after the meeting at Salambur, Krishna Singh, 
the gallant veteran, rode at the head of his contingent into 
Kiilbhalmer, and there reported himself to the Maharana. 

Every day saw the arrival of some loyal chief. First and 
foremost among them was the head of the Sangawat clan 
from Dcogarh, who brought down two thousand picked 
warriors, men of ripe fighting experience and eager for a 
fresh chance to display their prowess. 

The chieftains of the Mertia clan, sturdy offshoots of the 
Rathors, joined forces. Among them were the sons of 
Jaimal of Radnor; they would not soon forget the death of 
their father, who fell by Akbnr’s bullet, in defence of Chiton 
And there rallied lo the crimson standard of the Scodias* 
the Jagawat chief of Kelwa. He, too, had memories of 
Chitor, for the stripling hero Patta was his cousin, and 
what Rajput could forget the story of the noble mother, 
who, bidding her son put on the saffron robe of sacrifice, 
lest he should sully the fair fame of Kelwa, fay fears for 
the safet}' of his ncwlj’ wed bride, armed the maiden with 
a lance. ‘ComeP she said, and no tremor shook her voice, 
‘let us show our warriors that Rajput women embrace death 
rather than risk dishonour.’ 

And tlie two women descended the fortress steps and fell 
fighting. ; 

Wljat an example for the youthful defender of Chitor ! 
Regardless of life he displayed great valour, and died as the 
famous members of his clan had died, defending his post ' 
to the last.* 
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And other famous names swelled the lists of chiefs who 
had responded to the call of loyalty. Dilwara, .Beda, and 
Khorai all were there with their retinues of stalwart war- 
riors. The Parmars of Bizli, kinsman of the Maharana, was 
one of the first to remind him that he still had staunch 
friends to support him. . From far and wide men- and horses 
streamed into Kumbhalmer, some vassals offering- perhaps 
but a hundred men, but with the same willing fidelity to the 
cause as that displayed by the haughty princes who repre- 
sented the first sixteen royal families of Mewar. 

There were now more than twenty tliousand men en- 
camped below the fortress, unequalled for their valour and 
patriotism in the whole of Hindustan. 

It was the last day of the spring festival, and the camp 
fires burned merrity in the cool evening air. 

Far away from the noise and tumult of the soldiers, a man 
stood alone upon the top of one of the hills which over- 
hung the scene. His e 3 'es were turned towards Chitor, 
where the ruined fortress la}*-, its mighty mass looming 
darkty under the faint glow of the stars. No light shone 
out from those shattered palaces, no banner floated over the 
deserted battlements, and as he thought of what his race 
had held and what they had lost when the greatest of tlieir 
strongholds fell to Akbar, a great bitterness and grief filled 
the heart of the silent watcher. 

From below came the faint refrain of the soldiers’ songs. 
The}' could be happy because it was spring and the pro- 
mise of war held out to them that chance of proving their 
mettle, that the Rajput warrior gloried to find. To rejoice 
and to meet deatli in a hand to hand encounter with tlie 
foe — ^what more could a fighting Rajput ask? But for him, 
the chosen head of the Sesodias, the descendant of Bappa, 

' there were other ends. The salvation of Mewar was .en- 
I trusted to him, and he alone had the strength tc^ttern^ 
■j the task. He had sworn a mighty oath that unf 

*1 try was freed from the iSIogul invader, tlie gbl 
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(iislu*s should he rephioetl hv platters of leaves, and that 
lie would i?at no food save that whicdi the forest aflbrcled. 

A wonderful man, Pratap Sinirh, Maharana of Mewar, 
one possessed t»f sueh iinfailintr purpose, such lofty ideals 
that even with the romhined forces of ilu* Ji;nn>eror Akbar 
aijninst him, lu* stood there upon the silent hill top, his 
(^reat sword hani^ini^ by his side, and vowed silently that 
with his last drop of blood lie would strive to redeem the 
cradle of the Sesodia race. 

W'hat sacred relics th(‘ ruine<i fortress irnnrded ! W'hat 
a lon^ roll of illustrious dead lay beneatli its <lefaoed 
monuments. Their spirits <'alh-d to him to pnueet their 
last resting place. 

.And should the foot of the Moijul defile those holy stones, 
while a Prince of Mewar lived to wield the sword? 

He Iiad but one desire, fuie stronj*: imceasini; purpose ics 
fulfil, and ihouf^h the whole of .\kbar*s forces marched 
airainsl him, ihoujrh the princes of .\mber, Rikanir, Marwar, 
and Blind! had allied themselves with the enemy, he would 
defy them all, win back his kingdom, and restore Chitor 
to all Iier ancient f^'lories. 

Behind him lay the .story of battles lost and battles won. 
Sometimes he had jrained a few miles of territory, some- 
times lost that so dearly won at the sacrifice of gallant 
men, ill spared and hard to replace. Often sirtce the fall of 
Chitor he had been a hunted wanderer in the wild uplands 
and wooden slopes of the .\ravalis hard pressed by the 
enemy, often unable to meet the expenses of his errant army, 
yet never relinquishing liis determination to make a final 
efTorl to free his country from the yoke of the invader. 

At Faliporc Sikri, the Emperor longed for the time when 
the Maharana of Mewar should bow before tlic Imperial 
throne, as the Princes of Amber and Marwar had already 
done. I'his obstinate Sesodia, gaunt, hunted, short of men 
and money, should yet acknowledge him, Akbar, descend- 
ant of Timur, as his overlord. He should come as a sup- 
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^pliant, where his brother Chiefs had been received with 
rich rewards, and a place in the Imperial councils. 

But the Mogul Kmperor counted without the glorious 
.tradition that upheld the Sesodia Prince in his lofty resolve 
-to free his motherland from the usurpur and dcspoilcr. 
•Gold could not buy him, his honour was above price. 

Alone he stood there, in the soft spring night, without 
;a kingdom, without a place to lay his head, he the des- 
. Cendant of a thousand princes; and as he turned his sombre 
jgaze once more towards Chitor, the sight of the great for^ 
tress deserted, dishonoured, kindled anew the fire in his 
} heart. 

‘All shall be restored to you, my beautiful/ be said pas- 
:5ionateh’, and the hot tears sailing his eyelids as he thought 

• of all that she had lost and suffered. 

Below him the camp was sleeping, the soldiers' songs 
' were Imshcd, the fires burnt low. The force that his Chief- 
-.tains had raised between them represented the last of his 
fighting resources. Every man from prince to peasant had 

- come in. God grant that their loyaltj- should not be in 
' vain. 

f He moved slowly away wrapped in thought, until he 
'.remembered that it must be close on midnight, the hour 
“When he bad summoned the heads of the clans to a council 
. of war. They were waiting for him in a grassy clearing that 
now served him as an audience chamber, and as his tall 
figure strode majestically into the moon-lit space, the ciy of 

• ‘Long life to our Prince !’ rang out. 

Bow’ing to all with true .regal dignity, the Maharana 

- passed to the mound of dried grass that now ser\'ed him 

• for. a gadi, and seating himself, motioned the Chief of 
.‘Salumbar to his' right hand as. the place of honour. - 

The rest of the company ' placed themselves according 

• to their rank, and even in this simple spot no detail of 
..ceremony -was neglected. Though the hour was midnight, 

the Chiefs were attired in full apparel, and each carried arms 
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brothers, we meet here to-night for a council of war. The 
Mogul army gathers like some huge dark rain-cloud upon 
the horizon. My scouts tell me that even before the mon- 
soon breaks we may have the forces of Akbar upon us. They 
hope to surprise us, take us off our guard, but we will be 
ready for them. They come to a barren land; the parched 
and blackened fields promise food for neither man nor beast. 

‘Their entry into Mewar shall be grim, and manj', very 
man)^ shall never return to Fatipore Sikri. Slowly, confi- 
dently they march towards the AraA’alis, where, in every pass 
and defile, we shall be waiting for them ; for shall we, while 
we have our lives and our swords, quail before the Turk? 

‘Shall the descendants of Bappa Rawul, sacred name, the 
guardians for centuries of Rajput honour, slink to an alien 
court and rot as petty vassals of the Mogul ? He has bought 
with his gold the Princes of Marwar; even my brother 
Sakta has become a stranger to me and to his race; better 
if the clan of the Sesodias had disappeared from the face 
of the earth than that one of its princes should suffer such 
ignominy. 

‘Listen, my friends, the score is growing long. Chitor 
lies there a silent reminder of our duty, a mournful monu- 
ment of all that we have lost. Despoiled and sullied, she 
still calls to us to avenge her wrongs, and as long as life 
remains within me, so long as the strength of my arms 
sustain me, I will wage eternal war against the Turk and 
stem the Mogul flood. 

‘M}’^ chiefs, though we are denied our strongholds and 
our cities, we can live in these forests; though we may 
fail to win back tlie greatness that was ours, we can still 
keep unsullied the honour of our ancestors. 

‘It is the last day of the spring festival. To-morrow’s 
sun shall see us make ready for battle. To arms, men, 
like the Rajputs of old ! Let the Emperor Akbar and his 
ally Man Singh know that the glory of Mewar has not yet 
departed; and a brave heart and a straight way to you- all !' 

4 * 
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ll was n«nv tliat tlic loyally of the Bhils became so valu- 
able, for these sturdy bowmen wore well used to mountain 
warfare, and ccnild lake aim from a tree, a narrow ledge of 
rock, or any oilier unlikely vantage point, as easily as a 
trained archer at a target. 

Among the Chieftains who led in these sons of the forest 
was one who attracted Pratap Singh’s immediate attention. 
Well acquainted though he w.is with his adherents, this 
young Chief of the Phils seemed a stranger to him; also 
he could see at once that the youth was a Rajput, and how 
came a Rajput at the head of a band of forest bowmen? 
The Phils were small men of dark complexion, but this 
young man was tall and graceful, with a fair skin and 
an air of haughty distinction that marked him out as one 
born to some high estate. 

Pratap Singh noticed loo, that while the Bhils wore the 
scanty garments of their tribe, their leader was attired in 
the dress of a Rajput Chief; a heron’s plume waved in liis 
turban, and as well as the bow, sole weapon of the Bhil 
warrior, he also carried a sword and a highly ornamented 
dagger. Tlic Prince was puzried, and determined to find 
out what he could in the ruiittcr. In the meantime, some 
instinct prompted him to treat the forest Chieftain with a 
courteous distinction, which caused the fair face to flush 
with pride, and the eyes of the young man to sparkle with 
pleasure. 

The weeks passed by, and the warriors assembled in the 
cause of the Maharana began to chafe a little at the enforced 
idleness. Although mucli lime was devoted to military 
exercises, in which the bowmen, under the leadership of 
the stranger, distinguished themselves frequently, yet the 
hours hung lieavy in the camps and outposts. At last the 
news came that Prince Salim, the son of the Emperor 
Akbar, and his ally Man Singh were marching towards 
Mewar. 

This was the signal for much merry-making and rejoic-’ 
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5ng in the army of the Maharana; arms were tested, posi- 
tions strengthened^ fortresses re-vislted, and an air of bustle, 
even hilarity, invaded the camps. For the suspense and 
the long wait were over. 

Like the waves of the sea, the Mogul army poured into 
Rajasthan, and the weaker states which defended the out- 
lying borders fell before the vast forces of Akbar. Full of 
pride at their rapid progress, they marched swiftly upon 
Mewar, across the grey, parched plains, past the ruined 
fortress of Chiton AH this seemed easj’, and the complete 
defeat of Pratap Singh^s forces but a question of time to 
the commanders who led the jubilant Turks against their 
hereditary foe. But their exuberance received a check when 
they came to the narrow entry which guarded the moun- 
tain fortresses against sudden im^asion. The plain of 
Haldighat was a widening out of a narrow defile guarded 
by towering cliffs, fringed at the base with dense jungle, 
and rendered inaccessible by the deep ravines which only 
the forest tribes had ever explored. On ever)- point, ledge 
and projection of these cliffs, the Rajput commander had 
planted his trusty Bhils, and guarding the pass, supported 
by twenty-two thousand of Mewar’s finest fighting men, 
the Sesodia Prince waited for the enemy. 

The Mogul commanders took hurried council together. 
To attempt to force the pass so strongly guarded might 
mean a severe repulse attended by great loss of men. The 
Moguls were superior in numbers and artillery, but the 
Rajputs had the great advantage of position, and their 
backs were to the mountain. At any time the}’ could re- 
treat, covered by the unerring bowmen, whose deadly . 
arrows \vould cause havoc in the enemy ranks. 

With deep chagrin the Mogul commanders realized that 
they had received a severe check — ^they had expected resist- 
ance, desperate ' encounters, heavy' loss of men, but tlipse 
masterly tactics displayed by Pratap Singh surprised and 
discomfited them. . , . 
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It was alroadv late in ilic spring*, and tiny had marched 
leisurely from IDelhi, never nnlicipaiiiig much delay in 
achieving: the final defeni of Mewar, If the monsoon burst 
before they had accomplished it, they mig:ht find themselves 
in a sorry plig:hl, forced to retire, pursued by these hardy 
hill-men, who feared ntuiher llood nor torrent. The only 
course open to tliem was to encamp before Ilnldiijhat, and 
when all was ready n)rce a battle. * 

From his position at the head of the pass, Fratap Sing:h 
saw the mighty camp ^prinij up until as far as the eye 
rould reach there seeme<l nf)thing[ but a sea of tents. Above 
rhe shaminna of Prince Salim flew the royal crescent, and 
beside.il, over one scarcely less g:org:coiis, waved the stand- 
ard* of Raja Man .Sini^h t>f Amber. 

The heart of the Sesodia Prince grew hot with rage at 
the sight of a Rajput banner hoisted among the standards 
f)f the Mogul. He turned to the Chief of Salumbar, who 
walclied with him from llie heighl»i, and said passionately, 
*\Vhai can be baser than lighting tine’s own kinsmen, mak- 
ing common cause with an enemy of an alien race? Once 
I thought of Man Singh of Amber as a noble prince ‘and a 
gallant Rajput. Now I know him as a traitor, a man who 
has sold his birthright for a handful of gold moluirs, and 
degraded his race forevtT by mixing his blood with that 
of the Turk !' 

‘Thank God !’ exclaimed the Prince, ‘that I have such 
men as you beside me in this our great and final struggle.* 

‘Sec Prince!’ replied tlie old Chief • smiling, Miow the 
crescent of the Moguls droops. Is it that the Sun upon the 
Ijanner of Mewar has withered in pretensions?’ 

The night fell, a young moon Imng for a while upon 
the horizon, then sunk behind the dark hills, where the 
flare of the torches and ruddy lights of camp fires showed 
the positions of the Rajput army. The men were merry 
enough up there in the passes and rocks. Little they cared 
for the tents -of the enemy. Let the future take care of 



Itself; (o-nf<rh{ tliey would sin}: uj^ain Uw old songs of 
war and clnvalry, Down in the Mogul camp, the soldiers 
heard the Kajpti! songs, and in Ills splendid lent, Rana Man 
Singh, Chief of Amher, vassal of Akbar, heard them too. 
and a look half sad, half terrible, passed over his face. 
Me tliought of his careless youth, when ambition had not 
come to knock at the door of his honour. AVhat were they 
.singing upMhere in ll)e mounlnins? The deeds of t)jc her- 
oic Prithviraj, the exploits of Sangram Singh? Once he 
had known ifjese songs, but now he had no longer any 
right to rernentber (hem. At that moment he would have 
given up the \vhi>le of his splendour, all that he had won 
as the price of his treachery, to be silting up there on the 
lull-side round tite camp fires, listening to the bard and 
singing with the men of his own race. 

He rest' and passed out of the tent, to the sudden conster- 
nation of the guards, A Mogul officer passing by saluted 
hurriedly and stood at aliention. ‘They sing well, the 
men of Mewar/ said the Raja unexpectedly. The officer 
smiled oontempiirousl}', and rcplietl with a sneer, ‘To-mor- 
row they may weep, those that are left of them,’ A sud- 
den impulse to draw iiis sword swept over Man Singh. 
^The alien dog I well for him that no Rajput spear forced' 
the insult back down his throat !’ Then he remembered' 
that he loo had become an alien to the Rajput warriors- 
singing upon the hill-side, and with a sharp sigh he turned 
his eyes from where their torches and fires lit up the night, 
and proceeded towards the Royal shamiana. 

Prince Salim lay stretched upon a luxurious couch, under 
a canopy of crimson satin. By his side, upon a richly carv- 
ed table, stood a flagon of Damascus wine, and a little 
golden goblet. Pyramids of rare fruits, grapes from Kabul, 
golden oranges^ pale yellow limes, crimson pomegranates 
and purple figs testified to the luxury with which the son of 
Akbar loved to surround himself. His musicians sat before 
him, playing so softly that the Prince, his head heavy fronv 
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the effects of the wine, was lulled almost to sleep, and lay 
dreaming* on the soft cushions. 

He was a handsome youtli, strong and well knit, his- 
broad brow unclouded by thought or care, his fine heavily-* 
lidded eyes, and well shaped nose bespeaking a distinction 
that was contradicted by a heavy mouth and chin. His- 
dress was of fine silk sumptuously decorated with embroid- 
erj’, and his long, supple hands were ornamented by costly 
rings. 

In spite of tlie fact that he was, in name at least, tlie 
head of his father’s large army, the Prince looked as if he 
had not a responsibility in the world. Had he been told 
that the night was his last on earth, he would still have 
had his wine, his music, and his dreams. 

He was disturbed from his pleasant ease by the sound 
of an arrival outside the tent, and a servant entered and' 
announced that the Raja Man Singh waited upon His High- 
ness. 

With a lutlc grimace of irritation, the Prince raised him- 
self; signing to the attendants to remove the flagon of 
wine, and dismissing the musicians by a gesture, he com- 
manded that the Raja should be brought to his presence. 
Preceded by his guard of honour, the famous commander 
entered, and bowing low to the Prince accepted the seat 
which was placed for him. 

The two men were a direct contrast to each other, the 
one 5'oung, elegant, already showing tlie effects of a soft 
and self-indulgent life, the other, though of middle age^ 
erect, and lean, with a face where intelligence and ambition 
met in an expression of haughty pride. 

By his militars’ genius and administrative ability Man 
Singh had raised himself to a high place in the confidence 
of Akbar, who had bestowed magnificent rewards upon 
him for sei^*ices to the Mogul cause. At the Imperial court 
his position was second only to tliat of the Emperor, and 
though Prince Salim was nominally in command of tliis 
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'tjxpodilion against the Prince of Mewar, it was to Raja 
Man Singh that *^\lcbar entrusted the realization of his dear- 
4'st ambition, the luimilintion arid destruction of Pratap 
Singh, 

‘And tell me, Raja,^ said the Prince; after the customary 
^Mvetings had been exchanged, ‘have j-ou satisfied your- 
self with our preparations against the enemy?* 

•l?vory tiling is in readiness,* replied the Rajput; ‘I 
-see no reason why we should not commence hostilities even 
'4>n the morrow. The season advances; before long the 
monsoon, which in this part of the countr}- can burst with 
terrific force, may prove a more dangerous foe than the 
nrmy of the Prince of MewarA 

'Uy all means let us engage with the foe immediateh’,* 
agreed the Prince, to whom the idea of being cut off from 
the pleasures of Delhi for longer than necessaiy- was a 
far from pleasing one. ‘We can crush these Kaffirs easily 
enough T he added jauntily. 

V'or a moment Raja Man Singh hated the smiling confi- 
\lont face of Akbar's son. Every drop of Rajput blood in 
him boiled with indig'iuuion at the insult to his race. But 
wiser cxmnscls prevailed, though his voice was cold as be 
^mswotxHl, 'You undorntte the Rajput, Sire. It will be no 
easy task to overcoate Pratap Singh, and we may expect 
an envvunter which w?l! test our resources to their very 
utmost.' 
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but yonder army is composed of warriors each man of whom 
has pledged himself to a sacred cause, and that cause is 
embodied in the person of Pratap Singh. He is more 
than their leader, more than their Prince; lie is the sole sur- 
viving symbol of their ancient glory, and they will fight as 
men inspired by the Gods, so long as they can see the 
crimson banner of Mewar before their eyes.’ 

‘Ah Raja !’ said the Prince, with a touch of shrewd 
insight, ‘your heart is not in this fight, but in spite of 
tliat I trust that you will do your best to carry Pratap 
Singh to Delhi.’ A curious look came over the face of 
the Rajput, and he replied, ‘Prince, nothing would please 
me better than to humble the Sesodia as once he humbled 
me.’ 


Salim leaned forward; he was interested, for it must be 
a bold man indeed who dared to insult Raja Man Singh of 
Amber. ‘What is this?’ he cried, ‘some one has insulted 
one of the proudest Princes in all Hindustan, and that man 
still lives? Come tell me. Raja, how that comes about.’ 

The Raja did not answer immediately, and when he did 
it was not to gratify the Prince’s curiosity, but to refer to 
their chances of the morrow. ‘Pratap Singh is a brave 
and determined commander,’ he said soberly; ‘he has 
sworn a vow of eternal enmit)- to Delhi, and b}' that vow 
•he lives. You speak lightly, Prince, of the battle on the 
morrow. It is but right to warn you that it will be no easy 
task to defeat Pratap Singh and his army.' 

‘Well, you have done )^our duty,’ said the Prince with 
a wry smile. ‘You have croaked like an old raven, but 
come now, tell me how Pratap Singh made of you such a 
bitter enemy.’ 

‘The enemies of your illustrious father are the enemies of 


the Prince of Amber,’ replied the Raja with frigid dignit^^^ 
Prince Salim turned away with a touch of pel ^ 


do not wish for your confidence,’ he said han* 


do not trust me evidently, Raja,’ and then he 
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;in iftncclioci which held a warning: note, ‘the songs of the 
soldiers on yonder hill have awakened memories more po- 
tent than those of an Kmperor's generosiu*. The climate 
of Me war too, Kaja, it may nf)t suit you’- — he paused 
signifieantiy, and Man Singh rcalimi that behind the lazy, 
smiling eyes of the Prince, lay concealed a keen and crafty 
brain. our Higliness,’ he said frankly, *no man likes 
to recount his own humiliation, hut since you desire to 
learn why I have a personal reason to overcome the Prince 
of ^^ewaI^ I will tell you a story, and when it is finished, you 
shall judge whether I am likely to spare him on the morrow.* 

CHAPTER 0 

Thc I)isH(isoi?RKD Guest 

‘It does nut displease me to learn that you have no love 
for the St‘Sodia/ said Prince Salim, as he settled himself 
hack upon his luxurious couch, and prepared to listen to the 
story that Man Singh about to tell him, ‘but, Raja, 
it may he that you recoil from fighting against men of your 
own blood. If this is so, then on the morrow stand apart 
from the battle, and I will Ic.ad our army against the forces 
of Me war.* 

Man Sing’ll looked steadily at the Prince, but he could 
not sec anything but indifference in the smiling eyes. He 
and his kinsmen, this feud and his revenge, all seemed 
of small import to the Emperoris son, to whom Pratap 
Singh appeared as little more than a hungry rebel to be 
punished for his presumption, after which the Moguls .would 
return to the more civilized existence at Fatiporc Sikri. 
How could Prince Salim grasp the deep significance of 
Pratap’s resistance, or understand the motives that caused 
him to make this last great stand in the Rajput cause? 
But Man Singh understood, and not for a moment did he 
undert'alue the strength of the Rajput forces, or hope for an 
easy victory on the morrow. 
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No doubt Prince Salim would like to take command, and 
the credit if the battle went to the Moguls, but Man Singh, 
who never for a moment swerved from his loyalty to his 
roj’al master Akbar, had no intention of allowing the Prince 
to command in anything more than name. He realized to 
the full Pratap’s great influence over his followers, and 
with his intimate personal knowledge of the Rajput charac- 
ter, it was he, and he alone, who might really lead the 
Mogul troops to victory. 

Prince Salim had spoken truly enough when he voiced 
Man Singh’s repugnance to shedding the blood of his fellow 
countrymen, and it was only his great personal enmity to 
Pratap Singh and his lively sense of duty to his Imperial 
master that kept his heart in the forthcoming contest. 

Prince Salim had yet to learn that a Rajput’s allegiance 
once given cannot be withdrawn at will, and Man Singh, 
having become the vassal of Akbar, had deserted country 
and kinsmen for the Mogul cause. Nor did he waver, 
•except for the brief moment when, sitting round the camp 
fires, the men of Mewar had sung the songs of Rajasthan. 

*I thank you, Prince,’ replied Man Singh, ‘and I appre- 
ciate to the full the spirit which makes you suggest that I 
•should not take up arms against the Rajputs but the debt 
of dishonour that I owe Prince Pratap Singh shall be paid in 
blood on the battlefield. Tlie story I am about to tell you 
is an old one, but the memor}* of m}’ humiliation is as fresh 
to-night as it was then. Listen, Prince, and you will know 
why my arm shall be strong on the morrow against the 
Sesodia.’ 

‘I was returning to Hindustan from the conquest of 
Sholapur, and hearing that the Maharana of Mewar was in 
residence at Kumalmir, I turned aside from my route 
Avith the intention of meeting him. For a^ou must know. 
Prince, that it has ever been the policy of your illustrious 
father to ingratiate himself with the Hindu rulers, and to 
show them the honour and courtesy due to tl - ai * *' 
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lineage , and personal valour. As the' Emperor’s - ambas- 
sador I therefore invited nij-self to an inter\'ie\v with Pr'a- 
tap Singh, wlio accepting the suggestion, advanced to 
Udaisagar, with a handsome retinue to receive me. 

‘On the. shores of the great lake he prepared a magnifi- 
cent reception. A stately banquet was ser\-ed on golden 
plates, and the chief nobles of. his court stood around, 
awaiting the arrival of host and guest. 

‘I was attended b3* my suite, all men of high rank and 
distinction, and looked round to greet my distinguished 
host before taking the place assigned to me. To m3’ surprise, 
and deep displeasure, I saw that he was not present, but that 
in his place waited his son the young Prince Amar Singh. 

‘I turned to Amar -Singh and demanded the reason of his 
father’s absence. The bo3’, with obvious uneasiness, re- 
plied that the Maharana was indisposed, but requested tliat 
the Raja should waive all ceremon3’, accept his welcome, 
and commence the repast. For a moment I was too angr3’ 
to repl3’,. but realizing that the time had not come for a 
reprisal, I rose from my seat and with cold dignity refused 
to partake of the food of a Rajput who had neglected the 
first rules of hospitality. For you must know. Prince, that 
a Rajput cannot show a greater breach of civility than to 
absent himself from the board to which he has invited a 
guest. Well, to proceed, the 3’oung Prince stood at a loss, 
his colour coming and going, his eyes seeking my face 
to gather from it what was passing in my mind. With a 
sign to my suite to follow, I prepared to withdraw sayipg, 
'“Tell the Maharana that I can guess the cause of his illness, 
but -if he will not serve me, then I cannot break my fast at 
his board.’’ 

. ‘ “My lord,’’ replied the young Prince, and he spoke not 
without dignity for one of his age, “it is useless to conceal 
the reason of the Maharana’.s objection to eat with one who 
mingled the pure blood of the Rajput with that of the Turk, 
and takes his food with the alien.’” 
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M lefi ihc feast wntouchccl, save for a litlle rice, which it 
IS customarv to offer Annadeva, the god of food. Placing: 
this in my turban, I withdrew, and mounting my horse I 
was on llie point of departing from the scene of my humilia- 
tion, when the Maharann suddenly stood before me. Then 
my anger burst forth, and I cried out, “Never will I forget 
this day and the insult you have offered me, I came in 
friendship, to spealc of an alliance, but all hope of such 
Twixl you and me is past forever. Abide in peril, if such be* 
your rest)Ive. If I do no! luimble your pride to the dust, my 
name is not Man Singh of Amber.” * Man Singh paused for 
a moment, his face dark with the memory of his humiliation. 

‘And what did the rebel reply?' queried Prince Salim, 
who tliouglu very litlle of Pratap Singh’s ability to stand 
against the powerful Man Singh, if it came to a struggle 
between the two. ‘He bowed, and remarked that he should 
be very glad to meet me in battle,’ said Man Singh moodi- 
ly, and then added with stern emphasis, ‘so do not fear 
that my eyes will turn aw.'iy from the sight of liis destruc- 
tion on the morrow, my Prince. Rather shall I seek my- 
self to level that proud head to the earth, and silence for- 
ever that insolent longue, yea ! though my own life be the* 
price I pay.’ 

Prince Salim rose, and with a gesture of understanding, 
placed his arm round the shoulder of the Rajput. ‘Raja 
Sahib !’ he said earnestly, ‘Your feud, your quarrel is mine. 
Together wo will show this proud Pratap that we have not 
forgotten the feast on the shores of the lake at Udaisagar.’ 

Man Singh, returning the embrace of the Prince, thanked* 
him warmly for this fresh mark of his confidence and esteem, 
and with every assurance of his loyalty and respect with- 
drew from the royal shamiana. 

Outside the night was dark, and a chill wind blew front 
the hills. Here and there the ashes of a dying fire glowed* 
red in the surrounding blackness. The Rajputs were sleep- 
ing before the battle of Haldighat. 


CHAPTER U) 

Mai.dighat 

rjie next day was tlic morning of tlic great battle. On 
-fMH- side was ihe cotnuless host of the Mogul, and on the 
other the twenty-two thousand picked Rajputs of Pratap 
Singh; the former Ihirsling for revenge, the latter fighting 
for their independence. On one side the enormous regiments 
of Delhi, with tluar well equipped artillery and cavalry; on 
the other, the flower of Mewar's chivalry, each of the clans 
under its own chieftain. 

"rims the two hosts faced each other. 

The sun was just rising behind the long line of the Mogul 
•camp. Prince Salim was in command of one wing, Man 
Singh of the other. In front was posted the formidable 
artillery, and llie gunners bad already loaded their ponderous 
guns, to which the Rajputs would have no reply. Seated on 
majestic elephants, the generals rode slowly down the lines. 
With superior numbers behind them, they felt confident of 
success, and as they passed along the serried ranks, they 
threw out here and there words of encouragement to their 
men. 

Salim smiled, as if the issue of the battle were already 
•decided ; Man Singh’s features wore an expression of sullen 
pride — a reflcclion of his mixed feelings. He knew too 
well that the battle would be desperate. 

Pratap Singh had also completed his arrangements. He 
had dug no trenches, and erected no fortifications. Nor 
had he any heavy guns. The Rajputs, true to their tradi- 
tion, were to trust to horse and lance, and to the sharp 
Rajput, sword. 

A body of Bhil archers, under a young leader who looked 
like a Rajput, and at whom men gazed curiously, bad been 
■cleverly posted on the broken ground at the entrance to 
the pass. 

The suspense- was suddenly broken by the boom of guns ; 
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'.bo! !o;,‘ in lUv Knipn! ;uul thrn 

tJu* Moitni ;nmy :^dvMr»('r(l ;it Uif 

A*. xhr\ r*’;nr<1 tJjr u*^U\ In is^htv^ :in avahinrhr of i^reat 
!v?;5ji!t:*, iTa’.l'fi'd ilov.n ;ij>on ibun. aral n shmvrr of arro\v>, 
ihjot; a*. haiS, '.jontr- tipon Uu m ffojn nlum*. rin' Moi^uls 
\\;5Yr:'<'f! for :« sr»o:nr»t, ibrn ra!3ir<5, bin in timi*. for 

xhr Kaipti! lanxnun, Kuai- in 5::tn(l, \vrjr upon tJirm in 
;i fia-b. 

Alter the b!>* of !5»r t'har it \va** a <‘i>nfusf«fl h;tnc!« 

1o-bnx:t! fji;};:, Axnnl tbe <lin am! wrbrr of ilxt* fr.iy rouUl 
hr v«rn tbr Kann, ?♦!! In*, lavoiuilr siercl, Uu' furv of iho 
%vi!hln him. hi*' HV.or<l flashintr like !i^:htnin^ as il 
rojr am! feih Man after man he rut clown, till hr camr with- 
in ami lu arini: of Man Sim:h. 

‘"I'raitor*’ hr c rji'd, *I>oi: of l^rlhi, hnt for ihcsr Turks 
yon vamicl xxot Ijavr hrrn alivr. Know you not that tlu* 
Kajpin trusts to his own sword, not m thr help c»f hirrHn|*‘s? 
Ah, yrs, yon have for^roitrn nl! that, sinrr you rot at nrlhi 
and pirh thr hones tltrown to you.’ 

These hitler v/ords niii^hl well have fired Man Sinj^'h to 
sinj;lr com!»at. Itad not a group of men driven the royal 
c*1rphanl away. 

Witli added fury Pralap turned towards the wing where 
Salim was sealed on thi* Imperial elephant; before his on- 
si‘t and his mighty shout tin* ranks of the enemy gave way 
and divided ; like a rushing torrent his Kajpuls poured 
through the hreael), their spears and swords flashing in 
the afternoon sun. The Mogul line was broken, their artil- 
lery was scattered. On came the men of Mewar, till they 
.stood before Salim, the Kmperor’s son. 

For a moment there was a deathlike .silence, each side 
dumb in deep suspense, as the two Princes glared at one 
another. For a moment only ; the next instant each side 
had gathered round its lord; then Mogul and Rajput closed 
in fierce battle, the like of whicli Rajasthan had not wit- 
nessed for many a year. Terrible to hear were the wild 
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shouts, tiu: dving groans, the dasl> o! stool Mon fell like 
toUcn trees before the storm, and the ground u*as covered 
M'ilh I he <!c;kI and dying;. 

In n few minutes the bod3'R^uard that had stood round 
Salim was scattered, and Pratap, but a few paces from the 
Imperial elephant, was aiminff his spear at the throat of 
ihe unfortunate Prince. In ag;on5zed suspense Salim g‘a^ed 
helplessly, as if fascinated by the prowess of the terrible 
Rajput, 'fheti, sickened at the siffht of his imminent danger, 
he turned his eyes away. But the great spear whizzed past 
the Prince’s head and buried itself in the side of the howdah. 

Saline was saved ! For once Pratap Singh had missed 
}iis aim. Enraged at his failure and at the loss of his spear, 

‘ Pratap set spurs to his brave steed Clielak, and the next 
instant it was upon its haunches with its fore-feet over the 
trunk of the elephant- With a blow from his axe the Rana 
dislodged the mahout; as his mighty arm was raised to 
smite the Prince, the elephant, maddened by its wounds, 
turned and ran. 

Once more the Gods had been kind to Salim. But Pra- 
tap and his men came on in stern pursuit. The fleeing 
animal thundered through the Mogul ranks, and hard be- 
hind him rode the Rajput leader. With blank gaze the 
Moguls started at his strength and daring, and in their heart 
of hearts admired the rider and his gallant steed. 

But the Moguls were no cowards. They could not stand 
by and see their Prince pursued. With renewed strength 
and vigour they closed in and the Rajput advance was stay- 
ed. They too were warriors, even as the Rajputs, and 
fanatic lighters against the Kaffir foe. With a shout of 
^ Allah Ho Akbar’ they closed, in a fierce rush, round Pratap 
and his brave band. For them retreat was impossible. But 
they too could not endure defeat. They saw that their 
Prince was in danger, his retreat cut off. Quickly grasping 
the situation, they made-B^ring round their leader, and rain- 
ed blows iipon ,thp,;Mogul^as they surged around.. It \y^ 
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z\ hancjful a host* but <it**^piTaifly ihoy fought on, 

Pratap hifnsoK !ia<l M*vcr<'!y \voiincIi*cl. hVorn seven 

Wounds Ins blood was ibjwiny, but he fotiijhl on unheeding*. 

’Du- fit'ro’ struggli* round the Kana brought up the Raj- 
put< from outride. Whatever befell, the Kana must be 
>ave<l; in a etnnpaej body, with the Hag of the Sesodi.as 
waving above them, they fought iheir v. ay to the reseuo and 
jo5nt*d Itand** with their cnmpalritUs. 

'riten, after a de;ully Miugglts tiu-v l Ui their way through 
the Jfngid masses, and brought Pratap back to safety. 
Thotmands peri'-ftrd in that struggle, and the warm Idood 
of these hnive men '<ank into the earlli like water on a 
thirsty soil. 

Once again Pratap, witlt the fury of battle upon him, 
entered the fr.ay and «diarg<*d tlie Mogul lines. Pul he was 
tentpiing fortune too far. The Moguls were thoroughly 
roused; in a furious assault they swept round him like a 
wave; lie and his nn*n were again laii olT, and retreat seem- 
**(1 a thing impossible. 

Tin: Moguls felt tliey Iiad their enemy in their clutches; 
deti-rmined now to end the activities of this rebel, and to 
avenge the insult hurled at their c'ommander Man Singh, 
tln-y pressed ever har<ler rounti the little band. 

In vain Pratap and his men plied axe and sword; the 
Mogtil.s would mu be repulsed and fought like one man. 
Outside, the Rajputs sickened at the thought that their 
header was again entrapped. Desperately they tried to 
reacli him, but in vain; ilndr ranks had lieen sadly thinned, 
while the Mogul host se«*med more numerous than ever. 
Again and again the RajpiUs hurled themselves against 
ihe sXTried ranks of the enemy, but in vain. It seemed 
only a <|uesiion of time before the Mahnrana was taken 
prisoner. 

Seated on his horse, by the entrance of the pass, which 
he had stoutly defended against •-the Mogu '#acks, was 
JIana, the aged Dilwara Chief. • He theV 
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Rana, thought for a moment, and murmured a few words 
of prayer. Then, waving his curved sword on high, he 
called to his men. ^The Rana is in danger/ he shouted; 
‘men of Jhala, follow me to save your lord.* 

A few swift orders formed the horsemen, lance* in hand, 
ready to charge; behind them,, in close order, with sword 
and spear, the infantry fell in. They were but a thousand 
all told, but they were picked men, and their great moment 
had come. The Chief gave the word; the cavalry dashed 
forward and in a moment they had crashed into the swaying 
mass o£ the enemy. 

Many a brave horseman fell, but their impact carried 
them on to where the mighty Pratap was fighting for his 
life. Behind them came tlie Jhala infantry, who fell upon 
the shaken foe. And then the Moguls closed round Mana 
and his men and the clansmen had need of all their strength 
and valour. 

One thought filled their minds and netved their arms — 
the rescue of their lord. 

. In the thick fray round the Maharana could be -seen the 
royal standard, the crimson banner with its golden sun, 
as it swayed this way and that. 

Now warding off a Mogul sword-stroke with his shield, 
now cutting down a foeman in his way, the Chief, with his 
captains close beside him, was almost by the Rana’s side. 

‘Give me the standard,' shouted the Chief, his words 
barely audible above the din of battle; in an instant the 
golden sun was snatched up, and was moving away from, 
the royal. person. After it streamed the thickest of the 
fight, while others of Mana's men escorted the weary Pra- 
tap from the field. 

It still needed sharp fighting before the old Chief and 
his horsemen cut their way to the fringes of the fight, and 
rode back to the temporary safety of the rocks overhang- 
ing the pass. There sat the Maharana, now dismounted, 
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And bleeding from his wounds, which at last he had sufFer- 
*ed an attendant to bind up. 

He had been brought back in triumph, but the triumph 
had been purchased at a heavy price. As he rode up, the 
old Chief reeled in his saddle, and had a friendly hand not 
sustained him, he would have fallen to the ground. 

Gently they lifted him from his horse, but his wound 
was mortal, and he knew that his end had come. It was 
The one he would have chosen for himself. 

With tears blinding his eyes, the Maharana bent over 
the d\’ing chief. ‘Bravest among men,’ he cried, *you have 
saved my life; but at what a cost. Ah, how can I repay you 
this service, beloved and noble brother?’ 

Faintly the dying man made answer: ‘Maharana, it 
were not well that my lord should weep over the death of 
3iis* sen'ant. The clan of Jhala knows its duty well, and 
they have not fought in vain.’ 

The Rana's grief was too deep for words; silently he 
Ocneelcd down, took the hands of tlie dying Chief and kiss- 
ed them. The Chief smiled — a smile so serene that the stern 
Avarrior’s eyes again filled with tears — and with that smile 
the faithful spirit passed away. 

On that memorable day, of the twenty-two thousand, 
fourteen thousand were left upon the fatal field, and the 
hearts' of the survivors were heavy within them as they 
withdrew. Outnumbered and outgunned, they had done all 
that brave men could do. V’^ictory, but victory alone, rested 
with the Moguls. Never did they forget that bloody day; 
long afterwards, when the men who had fought at Haldighat 
were old and grey, in fair Delhi and in the far south, in 
Deccan and Bengal, the)’ would tell their sons and grand- 
sons of that wondrous battle and of the valour of the Raj- 
puts. 

With aching heart Pratap remounted the gallant Chetak, 
and cast a backward glance at the stricken field. Fourteen 
thousand of his brave men had perished ; wi’ -a 
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gladly, they had given up their lives to win the lihurty of 
thrir nniive land. 

But it \va> no time t(» mvdttate. The Moguls had been 
sorely smitten, but they held the field. Already the pur-- 
suit was beginning, 

A small hand id followers, faithful to the last, still held 
hy tlie Rnna, But he would no longer endanger these gal* 
lanl lives. 

‘Reatlur, and save yourselves,* he cried; and with that, 
order In* rode oft swiftly and alone. 


CHAPTER 11 

The Broth E its 

Sorely wountletl, utterly disheartened and weary, Pratap- 
Singh fled from the tragic field of Haldighat. His horse, 
the noble Chclak, though bleeding profusely from a sword 
cut, still carried him bravely towards the mountains. At 
first the Maharana thought that he was not followed, but 
suddenly (he sound of horses* hoofs told him that he must 
ride for liis life. With voice and spur he urged on his 
hrat'c steed, who, though weak from weariness and loss^ 
of blood, now broke into a gallop, in a desperate endeavour 
fo out-distance those thudding hoofs beliind them. But it 
was useless, the pursuers gainctl, and turning in his saddle , 
Pratap saw three Mogul Chieftains, almost upon him. In 
front foamed a mountain stream^ an almost impossible leap, 
but with the courage of desperation, the fugitive leaned over 
his horse’s neck and urged him forward. 'Chetak, old friend,** 
he cried, ‘over ! over !’ and the noble beast, straining ever}* 
aching muscle, cleared the torrent and raced on. Behind them 
the pursuers, checked by the stream, lost ground, but soon* 
Pratap, looking again to see how near they were, saw 
but one wliere there bad been three. The single rider was 
now almost . level with Chetak and his rider: notliing for 
it now but to turn and face the foe. With a masterly feat 
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of hor>cmnnship the Prince >vlje(*!c<l round, just ns n cheer- 
ful voice called out in his native lont^ue, *Ho! nilar ghora 
kn swar ! (Ho ! rider of the blue Imrse). The horseman was 
his brother ! 

Drawing: liis sword, I’raiap faced his kinsman, prepared 
to defend his life to the last, but with a merry laujjh Sakla 
4‘aHed fuu, W nice chase you've ^:iven me, brother; pul up 
your sword, for I liave no ijuarrel ai^ainst you !" 

In amazement, the Maharana sat silent; then, findini^ 
words at last, he said, Mbu how come you here; where 
are your companions?” 

*,\t the bottom of the ravine, with a lance thrust apitve,’ 
replied Saktn unconcernedly, ”f)nce 1 soiij^hl your life, 
Patta, but that is lontr since, and the memory of our feud 
is wiped out !w your pallanl deeds on the field of Haldiijbat, 

1 saw you there , lilce a wini^ed hero on your blue horse, 
and I said to myself, "If at the end of llie day we both live 
then I will offer the band of frii^ndsbip to one who foiii^fhl 
so gloriously for Me war.” You left the field, and I, pretend- 
inij pursuit, came after you with the Moguls who now lie 
at Hic bottom of the torrent, the best place for all such as 
them;' and Snkia laui:hed ai^ain; be could never remain 
serious for lonfT. Deeply moved by the ijonerous action of 
his brother, Praiap dismounted, and poinir forward em- 
braced him cortlially; ‘I tluni^ht I had lost all,’ he said 
with deep emotion, ‘but, Snkia, dear companion of my 
childhood, happy ends the day that reconciles us/ 

Praiap still held the rein of Chelak over his arm, when 
with a deep lonp-drawn breath the f^ood horse sank to the 
fijfroundj and willi one look of almost human devotion in his 
eyes, died at the feel of his master. 

'I have lost a friend even as T have fjained one,* said 
Pratap sadly, as he knell beside the dead horse; ‘and who 
jiow will carry me to safely? Ah ! Chelak, would that we 
had both fallen on the baltlcfield rather than that I should 
see you perish.’ 
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• 'It was a good horse, that one/ .agreed Sakta ruefully, 
'and gave the lead across the stream- to my. Ankara here^ 
Then a light broke through the unaccustomed gloom on his 
face, 'And only Ankara could bear the burden of Mewaf 
royalty. Here, take my horse, ‘Patta,** and may he carry 
you .as \yell and leap your difficulties as nimbly as Chetak 
did/ and the generous Rajput set to buckling on the Maha- 
rana^s caparison, placing it instead of his' oum on* his 
favourite horse.- • • . . . * 

- ‘And* now I must say farewell/ he said, -'and return 
to tell the Mogul Prince how well I harassed you ; but tell 
me, how did it feel flying for your life?^ To which Pratap 
replied gravely, 'No Rajput flies the field joyfully/ 'Well 
said, and like you, Patta/ rejoined Sakta; 'farewell, and 
be assured that I will tell some pretty talk to the Turk; 
whether he believe it or not is another matter. Farewell, 
and good fortune attend your cause, which still is mine/ 
A light of great joy passed over the sad, stern face of the 
Maharana. 'Do you mean that you will com6 back to us?^ 
he asked eagerly. 'If God wills,' replied Sakta, suddenly 
serious; 'would that I have never carried arms against you, 
brbther/ and with a look of deep affection, not unmixed 
with regret, the two brothers parted, the Maharana to 
gallop off on the spirited Ankara, who from a colt had 
known every bridle-path in the Aravali district, and the 
generous Sakta to return to the Mogul camp and explain' as 
best he could how he had allowed the valuable prize to slip 
through his fingers. 

Prince Salim received him with unconcealed displeasure, 
'You rode slowly, Sakta Singh,’ be .said coldly. 

‘Naj'-, my lord,’ replied the rvily Rajput, 'if I may say 
.so, I rode fast, but the rider of the blue horse rode faster/ 
■'‘And * my soldiers who went with you ?’ questioned the 
Prince. 'Would those who saw the Sesodia at Haldighat 
marvel that he accounted for two 'men? Nay, if it had been 
ten, the tale would have been the same/ replied Sakta 
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‘It shall be yours, Sakta, yours to have and to holdy 
for you and those that come after you; it is a grant of 
conquest, and JJhainsror shall be the future abode of the 
Saktawats,’ 'Which is better than a seal on the right 
hand of the Turk,’ quoth the new Chief of the Saktawats- 
contentedly. 

‘But tell me, brother, -who led your bowmen at Haldi- 
ghat? .A. sharper shower of arrows I have never seen than 
tfiose discharged from the heights. The Bhils are good 
marksmen, ’tis true, but such a masterly display of tactics 
on their part look me by surprise; I, who know tliem well, 
cannot remember such a combination of skill and discre- 
tion. There tvas a time tvhen they almost saved the day, 
when they came down the mountain side like a flock of 
birds, and from the lower level opened a murderous at- 
tack upon the left wing of the Mogul cavalry.’ 

'I too man’cllcd,’ replied Pratap Singh; ‘there is a 
mystery about the identity of their leader. He is a Rajput, 
Sakta, of that I am sure.’ * 

‘A Rajput 1’ echoed Sakta, ‘wherefore would a Rajput 
place himself at the head of the band of savages?' 

‘Do you remember Tilak Singh of Rathor?’ asked the 
Maharann unexpectedly. 

‘‘Ah, there was a man !’ rejoined the enthusiastic Sakta, 
‘but he fell defending Cliitor, so the tale goes,' 

‘Yes, he fell in with Sahidas,’ said Pratap, 

‘But what made you think of Tilak Singh?’ asked 
Sakta; ‘wc were talking of your bowmen and their mysteri- 
ous leader.’ ‘And that leader reminded me of Tilak 
Singh,’ said Pratap; ‘there was a son, you know, who 
should have ruled over Surya Mahal, but Durja Singh the 
Chandrawat, that man of blood and iron, now holds sway 
over the fortress. No doubt the child met his death when 
the stronghold changed hands, but still, when I see that 
Bhil Chieftain, for as such he passes, I feel that the spirit 
of Tilak Singh is not lost to Mewar.’ 



CHAPTER 12 

Tej Singh and the Bhils 

Some months had passed away since the battle of Haldi- 
ghat. In the soft twilight of a summer evening Tej Singh 
was walking up the steep mountain path that led to the 
home of the Bhils. 

On the woody slopes, surrounded by green patches of 
cultivation, stood the rugged dwellings of the hill and forest 
folk. 

Long before the high-born Rajputs won for themselves 
the land of Mewar, the Bhils and other wild tribes had 
made their home in Rajasthan. But as the conquerors 
claimed more and more of the valleys and slopes of the 
Aravali, the aboriginal people, who were unable to resist the 
new comers, retired further and further into the depths of 
the forests and the fastnesses of the hills. Here they remained 
undisturbed, even by the Rajputs, who came to regard them 
not as enemies but as useful allies in the time of war, for 
these wild men were hardy and brave, expert bowmen, and 
faithful to the Chiefs of their adoption. Their dwellings, 
built of rough-hewn rocks, clustered together in the most 
inaccessible parts of the hills or jungles. Should an enem}' 
attempt to force their retreats, he rarely lived to return, so 
that in time these independent, simple people were left 
alone to pursue their lives unmolested. 

Imitating the s)'stem of their overlords the Rajputs, 
they formed themselves into clans, each with its own Chief, 
who in his turn placed himself under the rule of the Rathor, 
the Chandrawat or such Rajput Chief as had claimed tlieir 
fealty. 

In times of danger they banded themselves together and 
fought shoulder to shoulder against the enemy. Treachery 
to their Chief was unknown, and they never failed to re- 
member an obligation. Absolutely fearless, they were a 
strong ally against the invading Moguls, for from the sur- 
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rounding hills their deadly arrows made the narrow defiles 
more dangerous than the entry to. a tiger’s lair. 

They were very poor, and as the Rajputs could pay them 
little for their military services, it was not unusual’ for a 
rich merchant travelling towards Agra and Delhi to be' 
lield up by a wild horde of savage-Iooking bowmen, and 
though he might escape with his life, he would be unable 
■fo save any of his , merchandise. And so the Bhils lived, 
as best they could, often hungry, clad in coarse loin-cloths, 
their matted hair hanging round their dark faces, savages 
perhaps, but possessing one beautiful virtue — that of loyalty. 

Of all these tilings Tej Singh thought as he stood upon 
the hill side.. 

The band who had rescued him when he escaped from 
Surya Mahal bad acknowledged his father Tilab Singh ad 
their overlord, and upon his death and the loss of the 
fortress, had transferred their allegiance not to the Chan- 
•clrawat Durja Singh but to the son of their late Chief. . 

But now the Maharana had need of Tej Singh and all 
personal considerations must be sunk in the common cause 
of Mewar. 

He had fought at Haldighat with conspicuous valour, 
leading his contingent of half-clad bowmen as valiantly as 
if they had been the pick oP the Rajput arm}'. And they 
had followed him to a man, glorying in his leadership, for 
they loved him, him whom they had saved from death, so 
that he might rule over them as Tilak Singh Jiad done. 

He now made his way toward tlie little fort of tlic hill 
where Bhim Chand, the Chief of the Bhils, lived in rude 
•state.' Bhim Chand had been an old and faithful vassal of 
Tilak Singh, and for eighteen years had held his primitive 
•stronghold against the enemy. 

A group of older men had gathered round the wood fire, 
•to smoke their chillims and to pass an hour or, so in talk 
•Avith the Chief. The women were busy cooking the evening 
imcal, and hosts of children tumbled about,' or squatted as 
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near ns thoy could {ret Xo the cheerful blaze, for the air was 
sharp and cold when the sun went down, 

Blum Chand was a powerful man, with muscles of iron, 
his skin burnt almost black from exposure to the sun and 
wind, and as he sat by the fire, his strong’ frame lit up by 
the fitful glow from the burning logs, he made an impressive 
figure of rugged strength. At heart he was as simple as a 
<hild, his whole life filled by two ideas, devotion to his 
•overlord, and a passionate love for Girija his only’ daughter. 

Two strangers were present in the camp of the Bhils that 
night ; one was the aged Gokuldas, he whose son bad been 
slain by the orders of Durja Singh, the other a Bhumia 
'Chief, whose land lay not far away' from the abode of Bhim 
Chand. 

The erect demeanour of Gokuldas bad suffered somewhat 
since his bitter meeting with the arrogant Durja Singh in 
the village of Chandrapur, and his broad shoulders were 
bowed ; the fire in his eyes held something of wildness ; the 
flame of revenge, fanned by added grievance, gave their 
-sunken depths a brightness that contrasted strangely* with 
his wan cheeks and long white hair. He sat silentlv among 
the talkers, his gaze fixed upon the far distant line of cloud 
that marked the Vindhya mountains. 

Sudden)}* one of the number espied the tall, graceful figure 
of Tcj Singh approaching up the narrow rocky track, and 
-called out, ‘Here comes the Rathor’; the whole company 
joined in a shout of welcome, for Tej Singh was a favourite 
ivith them all. Seating himself some paces away from the 
gratified Bhim Chand, the youth joined in talking over the 
•events of the past few weeks. The battle of Haldighat was 
-still fresh in their minds, and enthusiasm ran high over the 
%vonderful feats of the Rajput forces, especially* the heroism 
at Pratap Singh, and the noble sacrifice of the aged Chief of 
Dilwara. Tej Singh himself came in for no small amount of 
praise, for the Bhils were delighted at the havoc they had 
wrought amongst the ranks of the Moguls, gloating over the 
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rout they had caused in the flank upon which they had 
concentrated. 

‘TJicre is no weapon like the bow,’ declared Tej Singh, 
and his remark called forth a chorus of approval, for 
every man there was a bowman first and foremost, even if 
on occasion he carried a sword. 

Then the talk came round to Surya Mahal, for it was 
the dearest ambition of the Bhils to establish Tej Singh 
once more in the stronghold that the Rathors had held 
for more than three generations. 

Old Gokiildns, wlio had remained silent during the ani- 
mated talk, now rose from his place, and raising his hand 
above his head said in solemn tones, ‘By all that I hold 
sacred I swear that I will win back Surya Mahal for Tej 
Singh the Ratlior, and destroy the tyrant Durja Singh.’ 

The assembled company looked at each other uneasil}*. 
The oath was a wild and strange one for this aged man to 
litter. How could he aid Tej Singh to recapture the for- 
tress? And yet his words carried conviction, to Tej Singh 
^t least, who with the warmest expression of regard, thank- 
ed the old man for his loyal words. 

The rest of the company, fired by the example of Gokul- 
<las, with one accord pledged their faith to the Rathor 
cause, and it was upon a scene of excitement and good 
fellowsliip that ilie old lord of the Bluimias, Devisingh, 
•entered the space where they were silting. 

Tej Singh rose at once upon the entrance of the vener- 
able Chief, and, embnicing him as was the custom, greatl}' 
•delighted DevJsingli by this mark of attention and respect. 
He had grown old in the ser\-ice of the Rathors, and 
liad witnessed the ascent of Tilak Sin^h to the gadi of 
Surya Mahal. 

‘Tej Singh !’ he said earnestly, ‘I could die in peace if 
1 saw you restored to the home of your fathers. I heard 
the brave words of the good Gokuldas, and though I owe^ 
no great personal grudge as he docs tc Chandraw''- 
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Chief, yet his oath sliall be mine. My sword and those of 
my retinue arc yours when the lime comes. ^ 

‘Revered Uncle/ replied Tej Singh, ‘I thank you for 
your brave words, and for . the offer of your aid. The hope 
of regaining my inheritance is but a faint one, for we 
all know that Durja Singh will put up a very stout resist- 
ance, and that he always has a large number of. trained war- 
riors at his command.' ‘A thousand men, no more!^ 
broke in the Bhil Chieftain; ‘he lost grievously at Haldi- 
ghat.' *;\nd Gokuldas here can raise as many/ said the 
Bhumia Chief; ‘my men too are with you, ready and willing 
to lay down their lives fc^r the son of Tilak Singh !' ‘Remem- 
ber our bowmen at Haldighat/ threw in Bhim Chand, 
‘they know the country round about Surya Mahal as well 
as their own hillside/ and the Bhils who had followed 
Tej Singh, cheered lustily until the echoes rang from the 
rocks around. 

‘I thank you friends/ said Tej Singh A-cry simply, ‘and 
Avhen the Maharana has no further need of our swords, 
or bows, and our lives, then I will remember your brave 
promises to-night. ' 

‘But Avhy this delay?’ asked Devisingh, a little disap- 
pointed that the challenge to Durja Singh should not be 
given immediately, and the whole company turned towards 
Tej Singh Avhere he stood, a gracious figure in the light 
of the camp fire. His young face was grave and yet serene; 
his dark eyes shone with a lofty purpose. 

‘While Chitor languishes in the hands of the Mogul, 
let us think of naught but to redeem her,' he said. ‘Our 
first duty is to rally round the standard of the Maharana, 
until the Turks are driven out of Rajasthan and the ancient 
capital is restored to her former glory. Then, then, good 
friends and true, it will be time to think of our little feuds 
and pettA" quarrels.' There Avas silence for a few seconds 
after this frank and selfless speech of the young Rathor; 
then old Devisingh rose, and laying his hand' upon Tej« 
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Singfir.s shoulder, said, *Be it as you say. First we will 
<lrivc the jMoguIs from Chitor, and then right the wrong that 
has been done to you, true lord of Surya Mahal.’ 

'I'cj Singh could not speak for the emotion that the old 
Chief’s words had aroused, but he gave all his loyal sup- 
porters a look of deep aAcetion and gratitude, and they 
understood. 

Someone pulled his arm from behind, once, and then 
again impatiently, and turning lie saw the young son of 
Devisingh, who had listened unseen to the whole proceed- 
ings. ‘Mow now, Chandan,’ he cried, ‘what brings you 
here amongst grown warriors? There is yet time for you 
to hear such t.nlk.’ 

Chandan laughed delightedly, and squaring his arms in 
an attitude of some doughty wrestler, replied, ‘Once when 
we were together at Surya Mahal, you promised to take me 
to the battle-fields with you,' 

‘To be sure I did,’ agreed Tej Singh, ‘but that was to 
be when you were a man. Now what would a boy of six- 
teen do against an army of Turks? Oh, yes ! I know you 
arc brave, but you must wait, and listen ! your father grows 
old and needs you by bis side.’ Chandan hung his head; 
he was bitterly disappointed that Tej Singh would not ac- 
cept him; but the Rathor look both his hands, and looking 
him in the eyes, continued, ‘Remember that you are of true 
Rajput slock, and cannot have your sword tarnished by a 
defeat, ’ 

These words went straight to the heart of the boy, and 
drawing out his sword he nourished it mightil}', much to 
the delight of the assembled warriors, who cheered to the 
echo his brave words that never a Turk should enter the 
fortress of Bhimgarh, or live to tell the tale. 






CHAPTjER 13 

iHE CHARAX'S SOKG- 

In the stillness of. the night Pushpkumari. walked in the 
garden. The dew lay heavj^ on each leaf and flower as- 
they lay bathed in the pure moonlight. She sighed as she 
wandered along quaint paths, the silk of her sari caught by 
long tendrils of the mogra bushes; the beauty of the night, 
the scent of the flowers filled her heart with longing, that 
heart which beat for one alone, the exile, Tej Singh. She 
gathered a few jessamine buds, and seating herself 
upon a rough stone bench, wove the delicate blossoms inte 
a garland for her hair, and having some flowers left she 
made a little bracelet. 

Where was Tej Singh to-night? Did he still live and if 
so, remember her? It was so long since they had met;, 
his name was never spoken in Surya Mahal, for Durja Singh, 
a stern warrior more than twice h'er age, upon whom she had 
alwaj's looked as a rough but indulgent guardian, had been 
bewitched b}' her delicate beaut}' and now sought to win 
her as his bride. Proudly she had rejected his advances, 
proudly reminded him of her early troth. He had been 
angry, but she remained firm, though the w'ords with which 
he taunted her upon a lover who made no sign,' brought 
the blush of shame to her face and caused her dark eyes 
to flash dangerously, she had answered him with scornful 
decision. . 

‘Think you, my lord, that a Rajput maiden makes a pro- 
mise only to break it? If I can never be the bride of the 
Rathor Tej Singh, then I will die unwed.' 

At her brave words Durja Singh had given ah ugly laugh;* 
and something in his eyes reminded Pushpkiimari that 
though so far her bonds had been light, she was really his 
prisoner and in his power. 

If only Tej Singh would claim her ! There had been ru- 
mours that he was dead: those who had seen him fighting 
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gloriously at Haldighat, * feared .that his valour Would carry 
him to death. But in her heart she knew that he lived 
though he made no sign. , • 

In the bosom of her robe she carried a little dagger, and 
if Durja Singh pressed his suit too hard she knew what to 
do. These were sad stern thoughts for a beautiful girl, and 
her dark eyes filled with tears of self pity, as she pondered 
on her fate. 

How, beautiful tlie night was, how ..tranquil,, and hark! 
somewhere a voice was singing, accompanied by the soft 
twang of the veena. Perhaps a wandering Charan, tuning 
his lay to the charm of the moonlit night. The song was 
very sweet, and Pushpkumari rose, a sudden desire to hear 
the words leading her steps in the direction from which the 
music came. 

K ^ • 

Then she saw the singer. He was leaning, lip against 
the rough trunk of a Bakul tree, his face turned towards 
the place. He had not seen her, and she slipped noise- 
lessly behind a thick clump of bushes. How her heart 
beat — ^she feared tlie Charan must hear it, but uriconcious 
of a listener he sang on and now she heard the words — 
‘Hearken ye women and girls of Rajasthan, of the glory 
of Mewar and its daughters I sing. 

Hearken, gay ladies, to the story of a girl who kept her 
troth. 

A boy and a girl once loved each other. 

And as the days passed they grew up, and she promised to 
be his wife. 

And know ye well, the women of Rajasthan break not 
their word. 

The long days passed, the years went on their way. 

The youth became a wanderer — perhaps was dead. 

‘Who can tell? 

And the world smiled and remembered him no more. 

But did she remember him no more? 

The women of Rajasthan know how to keep a promise. 
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A strong man of the Chandrawats loved her too. He was 
brave and the fame of his deeds flashed like the lightning 
of the Aravali to far-off Fatipore Sikri where tlie Emperor 
held his court. And all his fame and strength he laid down 
at her feet. 

But did she choose him? 

She told him that she belonged to a Ratlior chieftain, and 
that she would choose no other. The Chandrawat grew 
angi^’^, but threats, commands, requests, pleadings were of 
no avail. 

She. stood defiant, she would choose death itself ratlier 
than be false to her troth. 

But alas ! where is the Rathor Chieftain? Does the earth 
no longer bear his burden? Nay, not so. He lives. 

A Rajput girl could keep a promise, wherefore, could a 
Rajput Prince forget? 

Ah no, he lives and waits. ^ 

Pushpkumari listened to this strange song with beating 
heart. It seemed to tell a story so like her own, and for- 
getting her timidity in her strong desire to learn tlie identity 
of the singer, she stepped out from her place of conceal- 
ment and met him face to face. 

She could see he was 5"Oung and handsome, though a 
scarf covered tlie lower part of his face. For a moment 
they looked at eacli other without sa3dng anything, then 
the minstrel bowed low and said — *Lady, have no fear, 
I am but a poor wandering Charan. If you bid me to 
depart, I will go instantly.’ 

His words reassured Pushpkumari, who replied gentty, 
‘Tell me, strange. Charan, who taught you your pretty 
song?’ 

'A smile lit up the dark eyes of tlie singer; ‘A wanderer 
like myself taught me the song,’ he said, then added, ‘one 
•who was an exile from tlie home of his Tathers^^^Jforgotten 
and alone.’ . 

Pushpkumari sighed, ‘Alas! in these days 
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bloodshed many have lost all that made life happy;* she 
said. 

‘But you, .lady, should know nothing but joy,^ said the 
Charan, ‘while I am forced to wander over the wide world 
singing of the days that* arc gone,’ 

‘I too am friendless and alone/ said Pushpkumari sadly, 
and then with some vague hope that she might learn some- 
thing of one who was never absent from her thoughts, she 
added, ‘Is he who taught you your song still in the land of 
the living? 

The Charan made a step forward, and spoke impetuously, 
‘Indeed lady, he lives, though at Haldighat he was ever in 
the thickest of the fray. Those who saw him there thought 
that he sought death, but he lives,* and the Charan paused 
for a moment, then said in a lower tone, ‘he lives and waits.’ 

Pushpkumari was very disturbed at this strange speech, 
but she felt sure now that the Charan knew something 
about Tej Singh, and so, conquering her wish to run back 
to the palace, she mustered all her courage and said brave- 
ly, ‘Listen, strange Charan, you who wander about the 
world, seeing and hearing things which are hidden from 
a maiden who is cut off from the outside world, tell me 
have 3"Ou news of Tej Singli the Rathor — ^whom the 
world sa\" is dead, but who, my heart tells me, still lives?* 

!Ah,’ — the Charan seemed strangely elated by the maiden’s 
speech — ‘it is well, lad\^, that you have asked me this, for 
it was Tej Singh who taught me my song. I am his 
messenger, and he bade me discover whether 3'ou had 
forgotten the da3's when you talked with him upon the 
battlements of Surya Mahal.’ 

.‘It is not I who have forgotten,’ replied Pushpkumari 
proudly, ‘ “The women of Rajasthan know how to keep a 
promise,” so 3-ou sing, Charan, and you tell me that Tej 
Singh taught 3’ou the song.’ ‘Yes he taught me my song,’ 
replied the Charan, ‘and he gave me a token to carry to 
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the l.ndy that was irue, if she would accept it,’ and he drew 
from his own finger a little ring set with a single opal. 

‘But how do you know that the token is for me?’ asked 
Pushplviimari, and her breath came and went in hope 
and suspense. 

•Lady !’ replied the Charan, ‘there could be no other. 
Take the ring if you will, and let me go hence and tell the 
Rathor itow you received it.’ 

He still held the little ring in his hand, and the opal 
flashed and sparkled in the moonlight. Pushpkiimari hesi- 
tated; she wanted— oh so much! — to take the ring, but it 
iseemcd strange that this Charan should be the messenger 
-of Tej Singh. W’hy did he not come himself? 

The Charan seemed to read her thoughts, for he said 
gravely: ‘How can a wanderer and an exile aspire to a 
noble Rajpulni? Tej Singh the Rathor must first prove 
that he is a true knight before he returns to claim her 
promise.’ 

‘Tell him,' said Pushpkumari ‘that the lady is true, and 
though it be for years she will keep her troth,’ and she 
stretched out her hand to lake the ring. 

With a gesture of graceful respect, the Charan bent upon 
one knee and slipped the ring on to her finger. ‘And I may 
tell my master that you will wear the ring for his sake, 
.and that while it rests upon your finger he may hope?’ he 
•enquired in a low lone. ‘I will wear it for his sake,’ mur- 
mured Pushpkumari, and then holding out the bracelet 
of jessamine buds that she had woven, she added ‘and if 
he will accept it, give him this poor offering from me, 
in memory of another that I made for him in the happy 
»days gone by.* 

Then, without further look or word, she sped on light 
feet in the direction of the palace, leaving the Charan stand- 
ing with the frail bracelet in his hand. Drawing a little 
•purse of silk from the bosom of his tunic, he opened it and 
took out a circlet of flowers now brown and faded. For a 
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moment he stood grazing, gazing first at the new token and 
then at the old. With lender care he placed both back in 
the little purse, and hiding it once more in his tunic, looked 
for ii moment towards the palace of Surya Mahal, and with- 
a sigh turned towards the forest and went‘back to his lonely 
exile. 


CHAPTER 14 

Surya Mahal . 

Among the staunch supporters of the Mewar cause, none- 
had acquitted themselves more bravely at* Haldighat than 
the Chandrawats led by Durja Singh of Surya Mahal. 
Though the Chief himself had escaped with his life, he 
returned to his fortress with a sorry heart, for the flower of 
the clan had fallen upon the battlefield, and his retinue was 
sorel}' diminished. * Scarce!}' a warrior that did not bear some 
wound, and the audience hall was filled with men whose half 
healed scars pointed to their recent part in the great conflict. 

But in spite of the heavy losses of the clan, the men and . 
women of the citadel had prepared a right royal welcome to 
their Chief and those that returned with him. The dwellings 
were gay with flags and banners, and the women were sing- 
ing glad songs to greet the return of. the heroes. 

Durja Singh looked taller and sterner than ever as he took 
his seat among the Chieftains. This should have been his 
hour of rejoicing, but the reverses of Haldighat and the- 
flight of Pratap Singh were fresh .in his mind. He glanced 
round at the assembled company, noting that scarce fift}' of 
his personal bodyguard still remained to him. How long" 
could this unequal struggle continue? How long could* 
flesh and . blood support this dread burden of constant war 
and its attendant hardships? He rose from .his seat wearily, 
for the campaign had exhausted him .body .and soul, but he 
spoke as was his wont with stern decision, every word 
chosen deliberately to express his meaning, clearly. 
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‘Warriors,’ he said, ‘you were all witii me at the grim 
battle of Haldighnt, and witnessed the selfless heroism of 
our clan. We gave of our best that day for the glory of 
Mewar, and those of you wlio have returned merit a respite 
from the bloodshed and the rigours of war. I do not sec 
among you ont? man who has not iiis scar of personal valour, 
and would that I could spare you for a lime, so that you 
might all rest and recover from what you have endured. 
But Raja Man Singh will return. His thirst for the blood 
of his kinsmen is not slaked, and while the Scsodias have 
blood to shed, it should be offered up gladly for the cause of 
the Maharana. Before the monsoon is over Prince Salim 
will come again, and with liis mighty force batter our 
defences, so long as we have a man left to hold the crimson 
banner aloft. Tell me, are vou readv once more to offer 
your lives for Mewar?’ 

The men, fired by the stern elot|uence of their Chief, raised 
their lances and cried back with one accord, 

‘Wc are ready O, Chief !’ 

The rigid lines in the gaunt face of Durja Singh softened 
at the unquenchable spirit of liis clansmen. The bravest of 
the brave Jiimsclf, he could appreciate bravery in others. It 
was the one quality that appealed to his hard nature and 
never failed to call forth his approbation. 

Calling for the bard, as was the custom on state occasions, 
he desired that the ballad of Maldighat should be sung. 
Amid the enthusiastic attention of the warriors, all of whom 
had played some great part on that fatal day, the song grew 
from the simple lay of the Rajput, to a passionate paoan of 
praise in honour of the Chandrawats. 

To have fought in the thick of the fray, and to live to hear 
the exploits of the clan sung by the Charan — ^what greater 
joy could Rajput soldier have? On the scarred faces of the 
returned warriors rested an expression of pride and delight,. 
and as each ‘gallant deed was faithfully recounted by the 
bard, and the great talc swelled to a triumphant close, a 
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clicer reni the air and men once more raised their 
lances aloft, pledging themselves to the service of their 
beloved Mewar. 

Then entered a strange bard, young and of graceful mien, 
•dressed in a fashion unknown to any of those present. Al- 
though his features could scarcely be seen through the veil, 
•of long hair that hung down so as almost to conceal them,‘ 
they gave an impression of grave beauty. He told them he 
was a bard from the north, that he had sung from court to 
•court, and he was readily given permission to perform, and 
•commence his lay. 

But this was no untutored bard, this Charan who said that 
lie hailed from the north. His voice was as clear and sweet 
xis a forest bird, and he was learned in the exploits of Rajput 
heroes. 

He sang of Prithvi Raj and the peerless Padmini, of the 
heroic chieftains Alha and Udal, of Sangram Singh, lion of 
the forest and defier of Babar, the first Mogul. He sang of 
things dear to the Rajput heart, and stirred by his music, 
the Chandrawat warriors called for another lay. 

Turning his face away from where the Chief, Durja 
Singh sat upon his cushion of state, the 3’outh tuned the 
strings of his veena and for a time seemed as if were 
searching his memory for his song. Then accompanying 
himself softh*^, he began — 

'Whose is the stronghold that rises up yonder, 

Turrets and pinnacles touching the sky? 

Holds it the t3"rant, the thief and the plundeVer? 

Holds it the coward, the traitor and the sp}’? 

Yea ! for a while till the faithful returning 
Comes from his exile a bolt from the blue, ' 

The -heart where the vengeance of years has been burn- 
ing • 

Calls to his standard the brave men and true.’ 

The bard ceased, for a moment the company sat in. silent 
astonishment, seeking for a meaning to this strange song* 
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Then Durjji Singh, a look of cold fury on his face, rose 
from his place and called oiu, ‘A spy ! a spy ! Seize the bard 
from the norths for a truth he comes from Delhi !* 

There was an tjproar, men sprang from ihcir places, all 
joined in the hue and cry, but the bard had been too quick 
for them and had slipped away in the moment of silence 
that had followed his song. 

All that night a search for the mysterious bard was conti- 
nued even as far as the rugged paths that led to the abode 
of the l?hils, but no trace of him could be found, 'fhe guards 
tfiwore that he had never passed them either going or coming, 
which pointed to tlie fact that he was no stranger to the 
fortress. 

Diirja Singh was a prey to uneasiness, for he had under- 
stood the song far better than any of his followers. Not for 
a moment did he think that the bard was a Mogul spy, 
though it suited him to set the rumour abroad amongst his 
people. .Vs the niglit wore on and no word came of a cap- 
ture, he grew too restless to sleep, and dismissing all the 
attendants from his chamber, sent for his minister. 

He must tell someone of the fears that assailed him, and 
as the old man entered, deeply surprised at this midnight 
summons, ihe Chief bade him be seated and spoke hurriedly. 

‘They have not found the youth, it is as I feared, he is a 
spy and should never have been allowed to escape. Wc are 
too slow, it is always so; while we wail, our enemies pre- 
pare.’ 

^But my lord !’ protested the old minister, ‘whoever sus- 
pects a Charan? Titey come and go as they will.’ 

‘That was no Charan,* returned Durja Singh contemptu- 
ously’', ‘nor was he a spy from Delhi.’ 

‘But you said, my lord,’ — ^Ijcgan the minister. 

‘I said, I said !’ retorted the exasperated Chief, ‘was 1 
to shout out all my fears in front of my men? Tliat was 
no enemy of Mewar who sang of traitors and cC '.--tg 
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but a deadly enemy of mine, no other than' the Rathor Tej 
Singh, of whom I have spoken to you before.’; 

The minister sat staring at his master in astonishment, 
*Tej Singh, son of Tilak Singh? ’ he muttered uneasily; 
*0 Chief, how could he gain entrance to the fortress, if that 
is so?’ 

‘How did he escape eight years ago?’ said Durja Singh* 
bitterl3^ ‘There will be no peace for me while the Rathor 
lives, I tell you that my friend; and to think that to-day I 
was too weary, that my wits wandered and therefore I 
never seized him when he stood singing of my dishonour !’ 

The old minister evidently thought that Durja Singh 
had taken leave of his senses, for he sat looking at him 
with a half anxious, half sorrowful expression. 

‘You think I’m raving, old man !’ said Durja Singh with 
a harsh laugh, ‘that I have some maggot in my brain about 
this Rathor; you lliink still that he perished oh the battle- 
ments when he fled from here. But he lives; such as he have 
nine lives, for at Haldighat he was ever in the thickest of 
the fray, he and his band of savages. He fouglit well, I 
saw it all with my own eyes, and I longed to throw my 
spear at his throat that day; But the memory of the Aheria 
came to me, and I resisted my impulse to sla}' him.’ 

‘If you were then so merciful,’ said the minister, Svh)’ do 
you seek his life now, my lord?’ 

‘I do not seek his life,* replied Durja Singli, ‘not now, 
when to persuc a personal feud would be to endanger the 
cause of the Maharana. No, I- do not wish to kill him yet, 
for every warrior is of great value, but when Mewar has no 
need of him or of me, then I will slake my vengeance in his 
blood, or die if I fail. That is why I must know alway.s 
where to find him. I must watch lest he tries to raise a 
force against me. I must bribe and llircatcn my vassals, 
those who, weak fools that they arc, mourn a Chief that, 
is dead rather Ilian sen^e faithfullj' one who is living and 
can mete out such treatment as they dcsen-c. That dis- 
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loyal dog*, old Gokuldas, is ever my enemy. TJic oJd fool 
got in m}’* way, he and his mischief-making son. Well ! I 
accounted for the son, but the father — his while hairs pro- 
tected him from the death he deserved; also the Maharami 
had need of men, and I desired a good following when I 
marched into Kumbhalmer. Rathor influence is loo strong 
in my state, and this fire-brand }'Outh, this mock minstrel, 
a danger to my peace of mind/ 

The minister sighed heavily, *I would my lord that you 
could rule with less violence,’ he said courageously. 

Durja Singh sprang up with a savage oath; ‘What? you 
too ! then perhaps 3'ou enjoyed the ballad that the bard from 
the north sang before me and my company?’ 

‘It was bur the storj' of the fall of Chitor, if I understood 
the song aright,’ replied the minister, *and surely, my lord, 
we aii long for the day of vengeance when vre can drive the 
enemy out of Mewar, and see our dear prince return to v/hat 
is hzs own/ 
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watcli for the tall figfiire of the Mnharana, where, every 
sunset, lie would stand upon the battlements and g'aze out 
towards the plains of Mewar, until his trained eye caught 
the first speck upon the horizon that told him his foes were 
drawing near. Calling his kinsman, the old Sonigra Chief, 
he pointed out the advance of the Mogul force, which under 
its ambitious commanders marched confidently in the direc- 
tion of the new Sesodia stronghold. By this time the 
Moguls had realised that number^ were of the greatest 
importance in their attacks upon the Rajputs, and the force 
that approached under Shabaz Khan was large enough to 
abash even the intrepid Pralap Singh. 

*Sce, there they come,’ he said with a sigh, for his 
heart was weary of unequal battle, and the future looked 
dark indeed. 

‘And here we wait for tliem,’ replied the sturdy old Chief- 
tain; ‘methinks, nephew, that the pampered Mogul will be 
out of breath long before he reaches our eyrie.’ 

‘Bold words, my uncle,’ said Pratap, ’but it is not of the 
men I am thinking, it is of their guns. In the days when 
warriors fought hand to hand with lance and trusty sword, 

1 would have watched the approach of that great force 
with a smile, knowing that had it been twice as large, 
our chance of holding this fortress would be a fair one; 
but now our ancient defences are but traps, and personal 
valour quails before a shot fired by an unseen hand.’ 

‘Come, Patta,’ rallied the old Chief, ‘are there no heroes- 
left in Rajasthan?’ and then he added in a reverent tone, 
^*Arc there no Gods to call on? Put away these doubts; the 
spirits of our great ancestors will fight beside us, and, hark 
you ! nephew, if it seems as if the fortress must fall, then 
you must fly, because the future of Mewar rests with you, 
and I will remain to welcome the Turk.' 

Embracing the old patriot, Pratap Singh took courage 
from his brave and simple, words, and when 
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viciory, and as the great gates fell before the powerful on- 
slaught of the Mogul attack, and the enemy swept all before 
them, the sight of the two old patriots fighting shoulder 
to shoulder was ever remembered both by the Turk and Raj- 
put who saw lliem that day. With the great battle cry of 
the Rajputs, l-Zkalingji ki jai ! on their lips, together they 
fell. But the song of the bard did not perish with him, for 
wherever the deeds of Rajput heroism are told or sung, the 
story of the Chief of Mewar and of his clan will be heard. 

To Pralap Singli they brought the news of the fall of 
Kumbhalmcr, and at the same time the tidings that Raja 
Man Singh was marching on the little stronghold of Cha- 
wand. 

Once more he became a fugitive, fleeing into the very 
heart of the Aravalis, pursued by the ruthless foe. Like 
bloodhounds they followed on his trail, though every inch 
of their progress was disputed by the loyal Rajputs, who 
covered the retreat of the Prince with their lives. 

‘Yield !* flashed the message from the powerful Akbar. 

‘Never, so long as my arm can wield a sword,’ hurled 
back the |ast hope of the Scsodias. 

The Moguls had let him slip through their fingers once 
more, and while they paused, angry and perplexed, the 
fury of the monsoon burst upon their weary armies, and a 
great wall of mist concealed the hiding place of their quarry. 

Nature, seeing that all human help was denied to the 
noblest of her children, had come; to his aid and saved 
Iiim for Mewar. 


CHAPTER 1() 

The Royal Fugitives 

On a wild and stormy night, a covered palanquin, borne, 
by four trusty Bhils, left Surya Mahal and was carried . 
swiftly away in the direction of the forest. Tlie bearers 
travelled with the utmost caution, scarcely a sound was made.. 
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as. they sped over the rough ground and turned into the 
lonely track that led to the abode of their' Chieftain. 

It was almost dawn when they reached their destination, 
and setting down their burden beside the door of a cave, 
disappeared into the darkness of the surrounding jungle. 

From inside the palanquin a closely veiled figure of a 
woman descended, and knocking timidly at the rude door 
of the cave, entered. The cave was almost dark; a wick 
steeped in oil burned dimly in one corner, tlirowing weird- 
shadows on the rocky walls. As soon as her eyes had grown 
accustomed to the gloom, Pushpkumari (for it was she) saw 
that she was not alone; upon a couch reclined a beautiful 
lady, her robe of rich silk, the^ diamond star that sparkled on, 
her forehead, and the necklace of pearls she wore, all pro- 
claiming her to be someone of exalted rank. 

With a deep obeisance, Pushpkumari stood in front of the^ 
Queen, wife of the Maharana Pratap Singh, whose only 
refuge now was this rough cave, for sharing her husband’s 
exile and honouring his vow which bound hini to simplicity 
so long as Mewar rested in chains, she would accept no- 
thing more from all the loyal Chiefs than this poor refuge. 

‘Ah, Pushpkumari! so 3’ou have come safely,' exclaimed , 
the queen in a rich musical, voice; ‘it will be pleasant to« 
have your company, dear, child, in this anxious , time. But 
how- fare matters at Surya Mahal? They tell me. that the 
fortress is alread}^ besieged, and I was anxious for your 
safety, tell me then how you managed to pass out in safety.' 

The tears sprang -to Pushpkumari 's e3"es as she saw the* 
deep change that had been wrought in the royal lady's face 
by all her sufferings. Her cheeks were pale and wan, her 
beautiful eyes sunken and her mouth, once smiling and 
tender, now drooped patheticallj*. The girl could feel -for 
her royal mistress from the depths of her. heart and said 
tenderly; 

‘Dear and noble Rani, no greater boon could you grant 
me than to let me stay with j’ou. I escaped from^ the 
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in\'trd you oujjht td him?* 

M.'thjsratJ.'i v.a*^ o5 rhr<*r. s«> tiny said,* replied 

ihr juaiclen, ';u»l In- !i;n! ditdiird J<i debuul the b^rtress in 
person. * 

*li is i'Vi*r tlu!^/ lamented the nueen, *wIut<' there the 
|ireate*-t danjpr 5 her<» is on lord/ and then she threw up 
her hand^tniK* heai! and eonttnued, 'Hut eraveit that I am, 
pivor foolish heart, where is mj Kajput blood, that I speak 
like :t frightened ehild. Hut o!j. Pushpkurnari ! it has In-en so 
bmft ami 1 ruu viek /nntt hope deferred. How will it all end? 
Would that I weie \\iih m> lord tci rlu er and uphold him. 
Hut he wilh*cl it oth»'r\vi*^e fi)r the sak<‘ of cuir ehildren. 

And the royal fuiijiive ri»se fn»m lu*r couch, and paced 
restlessly up and tlowrt amoitfr the dark shatlows of the 
cave. A f^enth* tup at the door n*ealled her to herself. 
‘Kilter!' slicj commanded, and reseated herself on the cmich* 
as the old Charani of the Tifrer’s Mount appeared ^and pro- 
strated herself ht*fore the royal lady. 

‘Gn*ai Queen !’ she said in a deep solemn voice, ‘be of 
j^ood con rape, for I see f^lorioiis days in store for Kajaslhaii 
and for iho noble Mahnrnna !’ 
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‘I am grateful to you, O Charani/ replied the Queen, 
‘‘we were but now talking of my lord. He defends Suiya 
Mahal, and it* is long since I have seen him, but I know 
fhat he -is in danger. For- many weary days we have been 
fugitives before the enemy, flying from fortress to fortress, 
forest to hill-top, living more poorly than the Bhils among 
whom I have now been forced to take refuge. Is this the 
life for the first among Mewar's royal families? Hark! 
even now I can hear the battle raging beyond the hill- 
tops,* and once more the Queen arose, and pressing her 
fingers over her ears,- walked about the cave in uncontroll- 
able agitation. 

‘ ‘Gently, my Queen,’ said the Charani, ‘all is well with 
the Maharana.’ 

‘Bless you for those comforting words,’ exclaimed the 
Queen. 

‘Yes, all is well with him,’ repeated the old prophetess; 
‘fear not for him, for so long as the blood of the Sesodia^ 
runs in the veins of a Rajput, he shall not lack a follow- 
ing. The history of Mewar shall still be*’ writ in words of 
gold. All is not lost, and you have here a safe refuge 
with those who have ever supported their Prince in the 
defence of Rajasthan.’ 

‘Well do I know the loyalty of Devi Singh, the Bhoomia 
lord and of Bhim Chand, Chief of the Bhils,’ replied the 
Queen, ‘but alas, our very presence here endangers Bhim- 
garh and the little fort of the Bhils. Hidden away in the 
jungle as they are, the keen eye of the Turk will discern 
them^ and endeavour to reduce these trusty vassals as he has 
the strongholds of the more poweriFul Chiefs. So long as 
there* is one turret from which the scarlet banner floats, Ak- 
bar will not fail to hunt out the faithful chief who may per- 
haps harbour the Maharana. If Bhimgarh falls, where can I 
fly? We shall be caught like rats in a trap. I do not fear 
death — ^what true Rajput woman does? — ^but my' children, 
my little helpless children, who will care for tiiem if I perish? 


tjr* ! ff‘V. *>4 t' •itJs|>rn‘v<- tJji* 
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Bhimgarh was held in the balance, the prophetess held to 
her vision of better days for Mewar, 

Her steady faith was of the greatest help to the Queen 
in her ordeal of waiting for news of the Maharana's fate, 
and the gentle presence of Pnshpkumari soothed the 
war-worn woman until peace once more descended upon 
her spirit, and she busied herself in the care of her children, ^ 
who, heedless of the peril which daily menaced them, play- 
ed happily under the sal trees outside the door of the cave. 
And so the days went by, anxious but not too unhappy, 
for the two women and the old Charani were never weary 
of extolling the valour of the Rajput warriors. News from 
the beleaguered fortress was scanty. Sometimes a messeng- 
er would come into Bhimgarh, but it was ever the same 
tale of stubborn resistance on the part of the besieged, ruth- 
less determination on that of the besiegers. 

In the meantime the gallant defenders of Surya Mahal 
were suffering every privation. Food and water were grow- 
ing' scarce, and the presence of the Maharana added much 
to the anxiety of the garrison, for if he fell or was captured, 
the cause of Mewar would be lost indeed. * 

The ruthless Durja Singh played a splendid part in the 
defence, and many a Mogul fell before the brilliant and un- 
expected sallies of the Chief, who with a handful of picked 
men would issue forth through the great gates, and create 
terrible slaughter among the Moguls who had gained the 
upper positions. Then, as quickly as he had appeared, he 
would withdraw, the gates would be shut, and shouts of 
triumph fill the air from the delighted defenders, who had 
watched his exploits from above. 

But in spite of the endurance and valour of the besieged 
Rajputs, they realized that it was only a question of time 
before the Moguls took Surya Mahal. 

Then Durja Singh went to the Maharana, and urged him 
with all respect to escape by the underground passage that- 
led from the fortress to a place of safety. For a time 
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itself ; we must look to the future, the future of Mewar j' and 
with a succession of strong" blows with his mace, he shatter- 
ed the bars of the window. 

In a moment the two men were through, and scrambling 
down towards safety. After what seemed an age they 
reached the foot of the fortress and crossing the moat, 
struck out under cover of the falling darkness towards the 
mountain retreat where they knew the Maharana was now 
in hiding. 

CHAPTER J7 

The Fall of Bhimgarh 

An ominous quiet reigned in Rajasthan after the fall of 
Surya Mahal. Durja Singh had joined the Maharana,, who, 
with a handful of followers remaining to him, was driven 
from place to place. 

Tlicre were occasional skirmishes between the two parties 
but no attack on a large scale had been attempted by the 
Moguls, and it was possible for Pratap Singh occasionally’ 
to snatch a few hours with his devoted and beloved family. 

His Maharani was still dwelling in the cave, near the 
fortress of Bhimgarlj, and the faithful Pushpkumari min- 
‘ istered unceasingly to her comfort. For this tlie Maha- 
rana was deeply grateful, as the bitterest drop in his already* 
bitter cup, was to see his Queen reduced to povertj', her 
delicate hands worn with work, her regal form bent with 
fatigue. But she resisted every effort made by him to place 
her in more .suitable surroundings, weeping so pitifully if 
he ever suggested that she should leave the place where 
he might sometimes come, that at last he desisted and 
blessed her for her fidelity. 

Another gleam of brightness in this dark hour was the 
constant devotion of the Rathor, Tej Singh, who, thpugh 
he never came in person to the cave, yet showed by many 
delicate attentions his respect for the misfortunes of the 
roval fugitives. . The Maharana had indeed cause to be 
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grateful to Tej Singh at this time, for the young Rathor 
was ever on the watch, he seemed to know eveiy^thing and be* 
prepared for everything. 

The distinction with’ which his rival was treated by 
Pratap Singh, filled Durja Singh with bitter jealousy, for 
in spite of tlie service the Rathor had rendered him during- 
the fall of Surya Mahal, he hated him more than ever. 

One summer evening the sentinels who were posted upon 
the battlements of Bhimgarh saw a long black line advanc- 
ing, like a train of ants along the trunk of a fallen tree. 
With a shout of dismay and warning to the guards, they 
rushed away to find the son of Devi Singh, the youth Chan- 
dan, for tlie Chief himself was away with the Maharana and 
six* hundred of his retinue, and but five hundred remaineef 
all told to defend tlie fort. 

‘The Turks are upon us,’ shouted the men, and Chan- 
dan hurried to the edge of the battlements, and saw that 
what tlie sentinels said was only too true. In a few short 
hours the fortress would surely be attacked, and by a strong 
force too if his eyes told him true. For a moment he won- 
dered what he could do. The Queen and her children were 
under tlie protection of Devi Singh; though not actually 
within the fort. Still they would be in great peril, and the 
^laharana had entrusted them to the defenders of Bhimgarh. 

He thought of the time when a few short months ago 
he had flourished his sword and boasted that no Mogul 
should enter Bhimgarh. If he could prevent it, they should 
not, and with a sharp command of, ‘Close the gates and 
prepare every man for the defence of Bhimgarh", he ran 
down the steps which led to the main entrance to see that 
all was made as safe as possible. 

At the foot of the stairway he met Tej Singh, and gave 
a great shout of joy, not unmixed with relief. * 
thought vou were miles with riie 

im" father,’ said the bov. , • 

‘And so I was.' replied T;. 
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I heard news which made me think you would be pleased’ to 
see me, Chandan, and so without a word to the Maharana, 
who has other work on hand I rode hard to warn 3'ou of 
the approaching attack/ 

‘Indeed- Tm glad you’ve come,. Tej,’ said Chandan, ‘for 
I am afraid for the safety of the Queen. You know she 
•dwells in a cave near by, and I fear that if the fortress fell 
Tier hiding place might be discovered by the Turk.’ 

‘I had thought of that,’ replied Tej Singh, gravely, ‘and 
Jiow my brave fellow, can you hold the fortress with your 
five hundred? For I must conduct the children to a place 
of safety, or else they may be made captives.’ 

Chandan turned away for a moment. . He could see that 
Jhe Moguls were advancing rapidly; the attack was but a 
question of hours, and, young as he was, he realized that to 
hold the fortress against such heavy odds was well nigh 
impossible. Then, drawing his sword from its scabbard, 
he ran his hand along its fine edge. 

‘Go you with the Queen, Tej Singh,’ he said gaily, ‘and I 
will run through as many Turks as I can meanwhile. Take 
with you a sufficient guard, leave me the rest, and I’ll 
warrant yon each man shall account for a dozen apiece of 
yonder fellows !’ 

‘Well spoken ! Chandan,’ said the Rathor; ‘good fortune 
attend you, O brave son of a brave father. Ma}^ be we 
shall meet again, but remember that to die faithful to one’s 
trust, is the greatest of all deaths.’ 

‘Tej Singh,’ said Chandan earnestly, ‘I have waited for 
this day, and you shall see that I can be wortlw of my* 
father. ’ 

Seeking out the Maharani, Tej Singh w;arned her of the 
approaching danger, and prevailed upon her to accompany 
him by a secret passage which led from Bhimgarh to the 
disused mines of Jawara. 

‘There you will be safe, O Rani,’ he said gently, ‘and I 
will return and warn the Maharana of the fate of Bhimgarh. 
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‘Brave and gfenerous youth/ replied the Mnharani, the 
tears rnnninij down her sad face, ‘it is to such as you that 
my lord will owe the freedom of Mewar, should he nl Icnpfth 
accomplisli it. 1 am loth to leave Bhimgarh to its fate, but 
my presence here is an added danejer to that brave boy and 
Ills mother, I will go with you wherever you may lead, and 
may the blessings of the Gods fall upon you !’ 

In a short time the little parly, escorted by a few picked 
men from the garrison, made their escape by devious routes 
from tlic cave wliich had for so many weeks been the refuge 
of the Queen. Willi her royal mistress went Pushpkumari, 
her beautiful face closely veiled, and her eyes turned away 
from where Toj Singh, proud, handsome and seemingly 
indiflerent, led the parly. 

‘He has forgotten me,* tliought the maiden, 'well, I 
too can forget/ but alas, <ihe could not, and a tear stole 
•down her face under her veil, though she held her head 
high. 

In the meantime preparations for the defence of Bhim- 
fg^arh were hastily carried out. Torches flared, and along 
the ramparts the scanty garrison were posted to the best 
advantage; above them to direct their operations, stood 
the youthful Chandnn, last iiope of his race. 

Like a wave the Mogul forces dashed themselves against 
the fortifications, and seeing the pilifuUy small number who 
awaited them, decided to storm the gates. The defenders 
saw their purpose and each man prepared to sell his life 
dear. On came the Moguls, and as they scaled the heights, 
three hundred Rajput swords flashed forth, and there 
followed the grimmest contest those grey walls had ever 
witnessed. All day the fight raged, and the ground was 
piled with dead and dying. As the sun sank blood-red 
behind the hills, but half of the brave defenders remained. 

The Moguls withdrew; they had lost heavily, but could 
afford to wait until the morrow; the taking of the fortress 
was but a question of time. 
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At midnifiht, when ihe g-J^aslly scene was Jit up by the 
faint beams of a* waning* moon^ Tcj SjngJi returned to 
the inner fort, and took up his position there with fiftv of 
his men. 

The boy Chandan, wlio had stood at his post without 
flinching, now sought his mother, who surrounded bv her 
terrified women, sat serene and still, speaking words of 
comfort and consolation to all around lier. 

As her young son entered, she gave him a beautiful smile 
of proud affection. Bowing low before her, he knelt at her 
feet, and the token of respect brought tears to her eyes. 
Raising him up, she bade him tell her how the battle fared. 

‘I have good news for you, dear mother", replied the boy; 
‘the fort is still in our hands, but three hundred of our men 
have given up their lives. Outside a thousand of the enemy 
wait to renew the attack at sunrise/ 

‘It is well I’ said his mother, ‘and our t^vo hundred men 
will give battle to the thousand on the morrow.’ 

‘If it were not that wc fear for the fate of the %vomen and 
children nothing would please us more,’ replied her ,son 
staunchly. 

‘Dear child,’ said his mother, ‘go about your business, 
defend the fortress to the last, and leave us to do our part. 
We understand the duty of Rajput women very well, my 
Chandan;’ and with anotlier last look of abiding love, the 
brave women led her son from the chamber and returned 
to her companions. 

‘Dear friends,’ she said quietly, ‘this is our da)' indeed. 
Let us show the Turk how Rajput women value their ho- 
nour." 

Then a great peace descended upon the frightened com- 
pany of women. Cheerfully they made ready for the morrow, 
clothing themselves in pure white garments, as if for a 
holy festival, and as the sun came up they gathered together 
inside ihe great court. Old women were tliere, pa.Ie and 
withered as the bark of the sal tree, and'^aidens fresh as’ 
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nioininq tlrw. AH Nvmc mn iIutc ff>r nnr purpo^u, lo 

4I0 honour !«» tin: nu*n who h:u! f^ivon tip ihoir lives «tr who 
wrfo pTvpnrini: to dir vduui th** fell, 

rhr ^rf;fl pyic< were hi^ht«d, thr Jl:unrs leapt into the air, 
;5ntl with sonti^ upon ihrir Hp> anti cries of i'ladnrss those 
womt'O of a drathlc'-s race spraui; into the fire, llii^her the 
livid Jlanirs rose, tahinj: v.ith thrnrnU that was licautiful, 
ijood anti iMjr, for when tlvfeat, dishonour anti loss of faith 
'hr**:Ucn them the Rajput w<»men know iliat to tlic is best. 

And front the hattlrntmls of the thxtmed fttriress the 
remnants of the defenders watchetl the pNres burn- Xol a 
^tnmd e^enped their lips, not a muscle moved in their stern 
faces. 

All wac over; the ^^rent end h.ad come, C’lad in saflVon 
robes, they too bowed before the Temple i^ates anti said their 
f:o«t prayers. TIum, emhrarinj’ enelt other and chant inp: their 
^rent b;itile cry, tliey optuu^d the ^jates and tlcscended upon 
the foe, Awaktmed from the sleep by llie shouts of their senti- 
nels, the ^^o^uls saw what looked like twt» hundretl yoimj^ 
"Uods juarchintr towards them. Hastily they armed and 
swarmed to meet the at tael;. 

And s*> they fell, those hrave defenders of Bhim^arh, fell, 
but not before they batl aeeounied for five hundred of the 
foe, and with his youiifr turned towards the sun died 
tJu* heroic Chandaii, faithfid to the sword of his ancestors, 
.and to his vow, 

()n a distant hill stood the Maharana and his company, 
nntl as they looked out across the valley, a thin wisp of 
smoke, followed In* tongues of tiame mounted towards the 
faint blue of the morning sky. 

By the Princi* stoorl Devi Singh, his face set in a mask 
*of bronze. 

Ml is Bhimgarh/ groaned Pratap Singh. 

•'riui women are keeping a festival/ replied the old Chief 
•quietly, and as he spoke he reeled and fell at the feet of 
^lis Prince- 


CHAPTER 18 

The darkest hour 

Grieved to the very soul by the fall of Bhimgarh and the* 
death of Devi Singh’s brave young son Chandan, the Maha- 
rana returned to the cave and the sympathy of his wife. 

Seeing that the royal pair wished to be alone, Pushpkumari 
called the children to her, from where thej’ clustered wide- 
eyed round their mother, and saying that she would tell 
them a story of Rajput chivalry and adventure, she led therm 
away to a spot under the sal trees. 

With an air of deep dejection, Pratap Singh watched his- 
Queen as she moved quieth- about her preparations for the 
simple meal. Though her beautiful face was lined with 
fatigue and sorrow, though there seemed no hope left and 
nowhere left for them to fly, she uttered no word of com- 
plaint, but rather did her best to raise the drooping spirit 
of her lord. 

With man}' a deep sigh he told her of the great sacrifice 
of Bhimgarh, of the dwindling number of his men and of. 
the constant sacrifices they were forced to make so long as 
they fought under his banner. 

Never before had he realized with such painful clearness- 
at what great cost these loyal vassals served him. , They 
were called upon to give up all that made life dear, and reap- 
little or no reward save a knowledge that they stood faith- 
ful to a forlorn cause. Bereaved, impoverished, they had 
never reproached their leader, but had he the right to exact 
still further toll from the few brave lives left of that noble- 
company who had rallied round him at Haldighat? How 
much longer could the unequal struggle continue? The* 
Moguls now held every stronghold of importance in Mewar*. 
Akbar was prepared to carry on hostilities as long as an inch* 
of ground remained to the patriots. He was powerful, rich,, 
and ready to pay in men and gold for the final subjugation 
of the Sesodias. By a word, he, Pratap Singh, could gain 
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a cessation of these miseries for those who had so nobly 
ser\’cd him. 

As he grlanccd at the Queen, who upon her knees was try- 
ing to coax into flame the fire of damp slicks, the thouglit 
of her privations increased his despair. To what had he- 
brought her, this high born woman ! Well, he would say the 
word ; Akbar should realize his dearest ambition and receive 
the homage of the Prince of Mewar. 

Leaving the cave, he went out into the twilight; a faint 
star hung over the plains, but it was not for him. Turning 
in the direction of Chitor, his heart withered by misery, the 
great patriot said brokenly, 

‘Not for myself, but for those who have given all and 
gained nothing, I relinquish thee, O my beloved Mewar !' 

Next day a messenger set out to the court of Delhi, bear- 
ing a letter, in which an armistice was demanded on the 
condition of the Maharana Pratap Singh’s submission to the 
Emperor Akbar. 


CHAPTER U) 

The Message from Delhi 

From the time that he had despatched the note of sub- 
mission to Delhi, Pratap Singh seemed to lose heart. Be- 
reft of .hope for his country, for whose redemption he had 
toiled unceasingly, there seemed little left for him to live for. 

He was still faced with the ordeal of breaking to his loyal 
vassals the news that he could no longer lead them, that in. 
future they would all be subject to the Emperor Akbar,. 
who now might rightly style himself rujer of Hindustan. 

For the purpose of acquainting them with the changed 
fortunes of Mewar, he invited all those that were left, to a 
council at Chawand, which after the fall of Bhimgarh he 
had made his headquarters. As usual they greeted him with 
cries of ^V’ictor}'^ ! yictory to the Maharana Pratap Si*} 
as usual they raised their lances and swore their fid 
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but Ihc Prince had no smile for them that day, and though 
he. bowed graciously in answer to their loyar salutations' they 
saw, every rnan of them, that, a grave crisis had arrived in 
Iheir fortunes; ^ . 

Silently they grouped themselves round the gadi ; no noisy 
•clash of arms, no sign of eager expectation, cased the tense 
silence of the company. 

Then Pratap Singh arose. ‘Brethren,’ he said sadly, 
^the end has come, not as I hojped,.not as I had led you all 
to hope, in freedom of Mewar, but in bondage to the Mogul. 
We* have played high and we have lost. Fate is too strong 
for us and the Gods are asleep or indifferent. A'kbar will 
•offer you rich rewards in exchange for your independence. ' 
You shall see your children’s children grow up in* peace and 
plenty, and the blackened fields of Mewar spring. again to 
life. The granaries and the treasuries shall be full to over- 
flowing, for the Mogul Emperor can be generous to those 
whom he has conquered. Though your swords rust in their 
scabbards,, and where the crimson banner flew, the crescent 
•of the Mogul . flaunts our humiliation,’ no shame can touch 
you, my Chieftains, for you have fought long and faithfully. 
Accept your honourable discharge, and all that I have left 
to bestow upon you — m}’ thanks and blessing.’. 

A low murmur of dismay broke the uneasy silence with 
-which the assembled chiefs had listened to Pratap Singh’s^ 
tragic speech, and on every face could be seen expressions’ 
•of consternation and discontent. Not one man there, but had 
^iven of his best to Mewar, only to learn that his sacrifices 
had been in vain. Weary they were, poor and persecuted, 
blit they were free, and not until that moment had they 
realized how precious tlieir freedom was. 

They had only their lives to offer and lives were not 
•enough.- To ‘continue the resistance against . Akbar required , 
-money, and five times the men they could muster. But they.’ 
were heart-broken with .their beloved Prince, and could see 
:nb,way, to help him. 
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’Hie Pnrmar of HizH arose and said simply, ‘Maharana, 
your word is law. If you tell us to ijo to Delhi, we will go, 
if YOU tell us to bury these swords in our faithful hearts, 
before we acknowledge an alien master, that wc do gladly. 
I speak for us all. Is not that so. my brother Chiefs?* 

.\nd with one accord Uie compati}' answered, ^As the 
Maharana bids us, so will we do. Me is our life, our head, 
^nir all.’ 

.\t that moment, when feeling was at its deepest, and the 
Maharana sat silent under his strong emotion, struggling 
for compostire and for words in which to answer liis devoted 
vassals, a messenger from Delhi was announced. 

A dark sh.adow passed over the bow of Pratap Singh — 
this perhaps was the answer from the Kmperor, this was 
indeed the end. He commanded that the courier should be 
immediately admitted, and ns the man made known his 
errand, there was a long breath of relief from all the com- 
pany, for the message was not from Akbar, but from 
Prithvi Raj, the brother of the Maharaja of Bikanir, a 
vassal of the Imperial throne. 

Though Prithvi Raj now dwelled at Delhi, he had watched 
with passionate sympathy the noble struggle of Pratap 
Singh to uphold the independence of Mowar, and if success 
attended the Rajput arms, he would make no secret of his 
joy even In front of the Amirs and I’rinccs at the Durbar. 

He was present when the Rmperor announced the sub- 
mission of Pratap Singh, and amid the general congratu- 
lations of the ministers and courtiers, he alone withheld 
his compliments. The news struck him like a blow over 
the heart, for in his exile in Delhi, his onl}' consolation 
was the thought that at least one Prince of Rajasthan up- 
held the splendid traditions of the Rajputs. 

And now Pratap Singh had yielded to Akbar ! so they 
said, and there sat the Emperor, his face wrea^ 
placent smiles, for of all the triumphs he, h 
\vas the best and dearest. Long had he held 
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of friendship to the haughty Sesodia Prince, only to be re- 
bulled by a fresh outburst of defiance from the unconquer- 
able Rajput. 

‘For this I would have bartered half my kingdom,’ he 
cried, waving the very missive in which Pratap had signed 
away the freedom of Mewar. 

‘Let the people make holiday,’ he added joyfully, 'let 
them dance and sing iri the streets, for Pratap Singh of 
Mewar comes to Delhi/ 

Then Prithvi Raj rose, his heart almost bursting from 
grief and indignation. ‘Sire!’ he protested, ‘there is some 
grave mistake. Long have I known Pratap Singh of 
Mewar; the letter is a forgery. The Sesodia will never 
come alive to Delhi !’ 

‘How say 3*ou so, when under his hand and seal he pro- 
mises me submission in exchange for an amnesty,’ cried 
Akbar, much incensed at the suggestion that his triumph was 
an cmpt3' one. 

‘Your Majesty has enemies nearer than Mewar,' said 
Prithvi Raj meaningly; ‘permit me, Sire, to send my own 
courier to the Maharana of Mewar for confirmation of the 
despatch which has reached the court of Delhi.’ 

The Emperor, ever ready to entertain counsels of wisdom 
and reason, and indulgent to his Hindu vassals, readily 
agreed to Prithvi Raj’s request, for if in. truth the letter 
was a forgery and he acted upon it Pratap Singh might 
gain considerably from the respite. 

Next day, the special courier of Prithvi Raj left Delhi, 
and after making all possible speed reached the fortress of 
Chawand bearing a letter from his master to the Maharana- 

With feverish haste, Pratap Singh undid the silken tassek 
and broke the seal of the fateful letter. But what was this? 
No. Imperial mandate but a set of verses written in his 
own familiar language. With trembling hands he spread 
out the paper and read its contents. 
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'The hopes of the Hindu rest on the Hindu; 3'et the 
Rana forsakes them. But for Pratap, all would be 
placed on the same level by Akbar. 

While the Emperor bargfains in our honour and self- 
respect, Praiap alone has withstood the bribes and been 
absent from the mart of the Mogul. Glory be to him ! 

The world asks, whence the concealed aid of Pratap? 
None but the soul of manliness and his sword. To him 
all look for preser\^ation, and hope that the glory of 
Mewar shall again become resplendent.’ 

Once, twice and yet again Pratap Singh read the letter. 
The simple words conveyed to him such a message of 
hope and invincible faith, that new blood seemed to course 
through his veins, and rising to his feet, his face transformed 
by a great joy, he cried out: ‘To the winds with a truce! 
The road to Delhi sees us not. Either we will win back 
^lewar or forget Mewar, but never, never will we bow before 
the throne of the Mogul !’ 

With shouts of joy the company of warriors acclaimed 
his decision, and so the council at Chawand ended, and 
once more the Chiefs of Mewar went forth with the sword. 

CHAPTER 20 

The Tide Turns 

But the fresh resolution of patriotism was easier to form 
than to carry out. The Maharana, in spite of his courage, 
was unable to maintain the unequal campaign, for he was 
now sorely hampered by lack of funds with which to sup- 
port even the tiny army that remained to him. Men and 
horses had to be fed, and although he himself lived witli 
a simplicity that was unequalled by the Bhils, 3"et he had 
responsibilities that proved too heav}’ for his poor resources. 

Never again would there be any question of submitting 
to Akbar. What other course lav open him? He had said, 
* Either we shall win back Mewar or forget Mewar. ^ The3'^ 
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could riot redeem Chi tor, and so they must find a new 
habitation, far away from that belo^-cd rock of their race, 
where', free from oppression of the tyrant, tJiey could build 
their temples and win back tlie favour of the Great Mother. 

One day a procession of men, women and children, cross- 
ed the Aravalis, and left behind them the dear land which 
through the ages had been the home of their ancestors. The 
men were fully armed, and with them went one to whom 
they looked as the saviour of their race. He rode alone, silent 
and withdrawn from all but his own sad thoughts. 

From the litters, women gaaed with tear-dimmed e3'es^ 
at their ‘ deserted homes, pointing out to their children the 
fast fading line of the familiar hills, and as the sun set* 
and darkness blotted out the lonch- fortresses so long and 
bravely defended, strong men wept and stumbled on the 
road to exile. 

At the foot of the last range of hills which divided the 
uplands from the plains the\* struck camp, and here the\‘ 
were met hy the old minister who for forty years liad 
sensed the Raj with unfailing honesty. - His had been no 
easy task — to collect the funds with which to feed and 
equip the forces of Mewar. Through the length and breadth 
of Rajasthan he had travelled, collecting dues, raising levies, 
and never failing in his ‘trust. He had been absent from the 
Council, and had only learned indirectly of Pratap Singlrs 
decision to relinquish Mewar for ever. 

Astonished and dismayed, he had hurried back to Cha- 
wand to intercept the Prince, for he had been far awa}' 
when the news reached him. But the pilgrims had already 
set out, and the minister found the fortress forlorn, and 
deserted. Witliout waiting for rest or food, the faithful old 
man set out in pursuit, and arrived at the camp travel- 
stained and dustj^ just as Pratap Singh was taking one last 
look back upon the land that he had forsaken. 

‘Ah !’ cried the unhappy Prince, ‘is beautiful Mewar lost 
to us for ever?’ 
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‘Mewar shall still remain to tlie Sesodia,’ replied a 
voice from the gloom. 

‘Who speaks?’ demanded Pratap Singh sharply, and a 
^ bent figure emerged, and with a deep obeisance, stood be- 
fore him. Pratap Singh at once recognized his old ser- 
vant, whom he had thought to be a hundred miles away. 

‘How came you here?’ he demanded in surprise, ‘and* 
what do your bold words mean?’ 

‘It is as I say, my Prince,’ replied the minister; ‘Mewar 
shall still be yours.’ 

‘You' talk wildly good Bhamsha,’ said the Prince gent- 
ly, ‘for you know well that without revenues, without men 
and without hope I cannot redeem Chitor.’ 

‘And if I told the Maharana that there was gold and 
to spare to keep your armies for a dozen years, then would 
hope revive?’ asked the minister eagerly. 

‘If you told me such a tale, I should but think that sor- 
row had set your wits a-wandering,’ replied the Prince with- 
a wild laugh; ‘where is such a hoard to be found in Raja- 
sthan? Have you yourself not squeezed for me the last 
cowrie from my suffering people? Nay, go your way, good 
Bhamsha, and let me take mine, for it is best so.’ 

‘My wits are not wandering, O Prince,’ said the* 
minister, ‘and what I offer is from no levy forced upon 
those ill fitted to pa}*, but my own private fortune, saved 
by years of toil and simple living- For forty 3 "ears I have- 
lived for this day, lived to offer my all to the Prince to 
whom I o.we my all. Accept this poor gift from one who* 
if too old to fight, can yet help you to regain the throne of 
the Sesodias.’ 

For a moment the Maharana stood uncertain whether 
he had heard aright, but there stood the old minister, 
the light of calm reason in his eyes, and upon his wither- 
ed face a look of almost holy joy. Then tenderly embracing 
his deliverer, the Prince said, ‘No patriot* deser\^es better 
at the hand of his country than you, good faithful ser\-ant. . 
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As long as ibe name f)f tin: SosoHias is associated with 
Mewar, so shall the. memory of your service he said and 
simp/ 

When tlic Rajputs assembled in the camp learned that 
they were to return to their homes and once again bear 
5\rins for Mewar, scenes of the greatest enthusiasm took 
place. Lances and swords were brought into play in mock 
warfare; the bard, whose song had been silent in the 
hours of the march, now tuned his veena, and began a mar- 
tial lay. Fires were lighted, and the women, who had been 
so faithfully prepared to follow their men to exile, caught 
up their children and held them out towards the dark line 
•of mountains, as if offering them to their native land. 

The Prince was already busy with plans to rc-takc his 
lost strongholds. They could afford to laugh at Delhi now, 
for with ample funds unliniitcd resistance became possible. 
The Chiefs, exuberant, claimed the privilege, each one of. 
regaining his own lost fortress, and a plan to provoke the 
Moguls to open battle was not thought impossible. 

The men of Mewar had revived like thirsty flowers after 
rain, and the return journey across the Aravali was accom- 
plished in a very diflerent mood to that which had marked 
their first day’s march to exile. 

On the great plain of Dewar lay the Mogul army. In 
command was the famous Shahabaz Khan. Like a rush- 
ing tempest the Rajput forces came upon them, the whole 
weight of their indomitable valour concentrated in one great 
1)id for victory. Shahabaz Khan fell, and on ,camc the 
men of Mewar; one fortress after another fell to them, 
Kumbhalmer, Udaipur, and before the year was up they 
were the masters of thirty-two of their former strongholds. 

In a frenzy of patriotic joy, the victorious Pratap Singh 
•carried all before him, and to crown his triumph, boldly 
annexed the territory of his sworn enemy, the Raja Man 
Singh of Amber. 

Swiftly the news went to Delhi that once more the crim- 
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son banner of the Sesodias waved proudly over Mewar, 
and Akbar, hearing- the story of the Rajput conquests, cried 
out in anger and regret, ‘Had but Pratap Singh come to- 
me, together we would have conquered the world.’ 

But in imagination the Prince of the Sesodias was upon 
his knees in front of the altar of his brave kinsman Saliidas, 
where it stood upon the blood-stained rock of Chitor. 

‘I live but to bring back to thee what is tliine,’ lie said 
brokenly; never should his sword rest until he might lay 
it upon that sacred slab. 

Among the few strongholds still in the hands of the 
Mogul, was Surj’-a Mahal, and here before its frowning 
face, met the Rathor ^nd Chandrawat Chiefs, Tej Singh 
and Durja Singh, each with a strong retinue- Bitter 
enemies though they were, the cause of Mewar came first 
and they fought shoulder to shoulder in the siege. 

It was a matter of honour who should first enter. 

The fight was a grim one, the Moguls defended valiantly, 
and as Durja Singh cut his way through a phalanx of the 
enemy, he saw Tej Singh above him, pressing on towards 
the great gates. 

The sight filled him with rage, and nerved his arm to 
still greater prodigies of strength, Man after man went 
down before his terrible sword. He was wounded him- 
self, but scarcely noticed the blood that poured down his 
face. Still ahead of him, Tej Singh had reached the gates. 
A fierce struggle, a shout of triumph, and they fell. Tej 
Singh had gained the fortress, but behind him, men of the 
Chandrawat claimed the right of entry. 

Sullen with rage, Durja Singh re-entered Surya Mahal. 
Over the piles of dead and dying he met the frank eyes of 
the young Rathor, and his own were full of anger. 

‘Rathor,’ he said, ‘you were before me and the fortress 
is yours. But remember that I shall not rest until I have 
regained it.’ 

Tej Singh smiled sadly, ‘I do not claim what is not yet 
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mine,* he said, ‘for the Ranaji I entered Surya Mahal. 
When peace reigns in Mewar, I will crave permission of 
the Prince to settle my own affairs,* and with a proud and 
g:raceful salutation, the chivalrous Rathor made way for 
Durja Singh to take the higher place. 

When the shadows of night fell, Tej Singh left the home* 
of his fathers, and once more took the lonely path towards 
the forest. 

CHAPTER 21 

Tej Singh Comes Home 

There was rejoicing in Mewar, for at last the Mogul 
troops had withdrawn to Delhi, and each Chief was able 
to collect his diminished retinue and return to his strong- 
hold. The Maharana had thanked them in all glowing terms * 
of gratitude for their great services to their country. Swords 
rested in their scabbards, and once more the hunting horn 
was heard where the marching drum had been the only 
sound, and every warrior made holiday. 

But among those who had taken part in the great struggle 
were three, to whom the armistice brought no relief — D.evi 
Singh, the old Bhoomia Chieftain, who had lost all he loved 
in the world when his fortress fell, and to whom the 
blackened walls of the inner court brought memories so 
tragic that he wished he had died with his beloved son. 
Another was old Gokuldas. The third was Tej Singh the 
young Rathor, who in devotion to his Prince had sunk his 
private quarrels, and now when that devotion was no longer 
needed, felt his lonely situation with increased bitterness. 

When he saw the victorious Chiefs riding towards their 
strongholds, lances held aloft, pennons waving, assured of 
a splendid welcome home, his heart was sore and angry. 
The thought that the banner of the Chandrawats flew un- 
challenged over Surya Mahal was like poison to him, but 
worse still was the fear that Durja Singh had supplanted 
him in the fickle affections of Pushpkumari. 
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‘If she cannot be mine she shall never be his/ tliought 
the Rathor wildly, and he formed the plan of collecting as 
large a force as he could with which to attack Surya Alahal* 
Witli this idea in his mind, he sought out old Gokuldas 
and confided to him the plan. 

‘I have waited for this,’ said Gokuldas simply, *my re- 
sources and my sword arc yours, O son of the good and 
great Tilak Singh.’ 

‘Bhim Chand and his bowmen will be with us’ said 
Tilak Singh hopefully, ‘the Bhils have no love for the 
Chandrawat. ’ 

‘And Devi Singh, the Bhoomia Chieftain,’ said Gokuldas 
thoughtfully, ‘he has twice the men that I have, but not the 
deadly hatred of Durja Singh that burns here,’ and the old 
man laid his hand upon his breast, as if he were in 
pain. 

'It is well,’ said Tcj Singh, ‘but not a word, Gokuldas, 
we must move quietly, or the Chandrawat rogue will be 
too ready for us.’ 

In a few days all was in readiness, and Tej Singh accom- 
panied by Devi Singh and Gokuldas, each with their body 
of men, and a goodly company of picked bowmen under 
Bhim Chand, set off for Surya Mahal. 

Night was falling as they reached the fortress, and so 
stealthily had been their approacli that the sound of Tej 
Singh’s bugle was the first warning of the attack. For a 
. moment consternation reigned within, but Durja Singh was 
: a man of courage and resource, and speedily assembled his 
I surprised garrison. The great wooden gates were swung 
to and barred, torches flared on the battlements, and men 
ran backwards and forwards preparing for the defence. 

Their appearance was greeted by a shower of arrows 
from the bows of the trusty Bhils, and under the cover of 
their unerring markmanship, Tej Singh led his men up the 
steep pathway, which was the onl)^ entrance to the fortress, 
ever}» other side being impregnable. • 
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Untlaunlfd by the arrows and rocks with whicli they 
were frreeted by the defenders, the attacking party went 
steadily on, though tnany a one fell, hit from above, 

"rhe gales! the gates,’ commanded Tcj Singh, and 
<*ven as he spoke, the defenders rushed to hold them. But 
Devi Singh wilh bis band of Rathors was up, and w'ilh 
their great maces they proceeded to batter down the main 
defences of the fort. 

Wilh a crash, one of the great g-ates fell, and Tej Singh 
sprang forward with his men, while Devi Singh gave way 
to allow the young Ralhor right of entry, but quick as he 
was, someone, was before him — old Gokuldas, who with 
the cry of ‘Hara 1 Hara !’ went by him like a flash. 

Inside the gates a strong band of Chandrawats barred 
the way, with Durja Singh himself at their head. So terri- 
fic was the impact, that the Rathors were forced back, but 
Devi Singh shouted, ‘Forward ! Forward 1 No Rathor falls 
back living by me.’ Stung by the taunt, the Rathors hurl- 
ed themselves with increased fury against the Chandrawats 
pressing them back and causing them to fly in disorder, but 
even in the moment of victory, Devi Singh’s men saw their 
own’ gallant Chief fall, mortally wounded by the lance of 
Durja Singh. 

‘Forward, men of the Rathors,’ he cried faintly, then 
^Chandan, my son !’ and died. 

The Rathors surged fonvard, and Durja Singh, bleeding 
■from a dozen wounds and his .sword broken, stood a prison- 
er, 

‘On the pain of death let no man harm the Chief,’’ com- 
manded Tcj Singh, who was the soul of generous chivalry 
towards his captured foe. 

Amazed, his men stood round the captive, when suddenly 
old Gokuldas rushed by, and wilh a swift movement towards 
Tej Singh said, ‘Chief 1 forgive me that I disobey .your 
command. Behold the murderer of my son !’ and with a 
yell, he leapt upon Durja Singh, and bearing him to the 
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ground plunged his lance into the Chief’s breast, but even 
as he was pierced, Durja Singh swung his mighty mace 
and bringing it down with a superhuman effort, shattered 
the skull of his assailant and fell dead across his body. 

ir ip ♦ !p 

The sun rose over the tops of the Aravali, gilding the 
turrets and pinnacles of Surya Mahal, over which the ban- 
ner of the Rathor Cliief waved proudly. 

Peace reigned in Mewar, and in the green fields men 
tended tlieir crops, and once more there sounded the sweet 
pipe of the shepherd as he watched his flocks and herds. 

Not long after Tej Singh the Rathor no longer an exile 
‘but an honoured Chief, brought back his bride to Surya 
Mahal. 

His vassals blessed the day when the son of Tilak Singh 
came back to rule over them in his father’s stead. 

His marriage had been celebrated with the greatest magni- 
ficence, under the patronage of the Maharana and his Queen, 
for the loyalty and valour of Tej Singh and the sweetness 
of Pushpkumari had endeared them both to the royal pair. 

Tt was you who taught the Charan his song V said 
Pushpkumari when once more they sat upon the battle- 
ments of Surya Mahal. 

Tt was the Charan who taught his song to me !’ replied 
Tej Singh, to tease her. 

But Pushpkumari laughed happily, ‘Chief or Charan, 
it was always the same Tej Singh, to whom I plighted my 
troth.’ 

Then he showed her the two little bracelets which she 
had woven for him. ^But they are witliered,’ said the 
bride, T will make you fresh ones.’ 

T will keep these still,’ he replied, ‘to remind me of your 
beautiful fidelity.’ 

• The night fell. Below in the citadel the people were keepr 
ing up the marriage festival. The ground was strewed 
with flowers, and the sky with stars. 
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EPILOGUE 
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'I*hc Mnhnrana lav dyinfjf. All thosir jio loved v/cre 

round him. Tlir loyal men who Imd followed him in ad- 
versity and into exile had come to watch with him in his 
last hour. 

Hy his side sat his son, Amar f^in*jh. He had sworn to 
his dyint' father that he would never make common cause 
with the Mf)j:rul, and that so lonp as he could wield sword 
or lend a charg^e Mewnr should remain a free land. 

One by one, sadly, proudly, the warriors took their leave 
of their great Cliief, for they knew he wished to he alone. 

Alone he lind begun his crusade, alone he should finish 
it. 

His wife and son sat by him, silent in grief. Down the 
face of the Queen, slow tears fell unheeded: she knew the 
end was near. 

With an effort the dying Prince turned his eyes to where 
the long line of the Aravnli lay bathed in a glor}* of red 
and gold. The sun was setting, and Pratap Singh watched 
it for the last time. 

A faint smile passed over the still face, and his lips 
moved. 

*Jai Bhagwan Eklingji/ he said in a clear loud voice. 

It was the battle cn* of the Scsodias, and with the noble 
challenge on his lips he died. 

Then they drew the curtain round him, while the great 
drums in the court below carried the mournful tidings 
across the plains of Rajasthan, and men and women with 
one accord bowed their heads to the sacred mcmorj* of the 
dicd as he had lived, for ^Xewar. 


The End 




